


THE REMNANTS OF RELIGION 


REFLECTIONS ON A “DAILY EXPRESS” 
SYMPOSIUM. 


IG millinery and sartorial establishments advertise 
B periodically what they call a “sale of remnants.”’ At 

these sales one can buy cheap, all kinds of nice little 
odds and ends, such as bits of coloured ribbon to make a 
bow for Bonzo. When a fancy-dress ball is in preparation, 
these sales are most useful but they are no good when a man 
wants a coat to keep him warm. He must go to another 
department and pay the usual market price for that. 

In the newspaper world they do not have sales, but only 
“stunts’’ as an aid to sales. The commodity in which news- 
papers deal is news, but sometimes men and nations decide 
to live like philosophers for a while and then there is no 
news. Whenever this happens, the poor newspapers have 
to fall back on stunts for a subsistence. One big London 
paper, the Daily Express, was driven to this course recently. 
There were no wars of any consequence being fought, and 
no picturesque murderers being tried, so the editor decided 
to give a modern fillip to men’s oldest and profoundest in- 
terest, the interest that makes wars and murders and every- 
thing else interesting. They shall have articles, he said, 
on Religion. One morning in the middle of September, 
England read the great news while eating its breakfast. ‘““Ten 
of our most representative thinkers—writers and novelists 
whose genius has brought them to the front frank of English 
literature—have undertaken to disclose their secret views and 
spiritual experiences through the medium of a great London 
newspaper. Never before in the history of religion and 
literature have ten such famous personalities revealed them- 
selves in a series of articles on this vital subject. Beginning 
Monday next, September 14th, in the Daily Express. Order 
your copy now.” This half-page advertisement in 7he 7imes 
also guaranteed that the message of the ten famous per- 
sonalities would “stir the whole country and echo round the 
world.”’ The title of the articles was written this way all 
down the page: MY Religion, by Arnold Bennett; MY Re- 
ligion, by Rebecca West; MY Religion, by Hugh Walpole, 
etc., etc. The my was the great thing obviously. Religion, 
after all, is a fairly ordinary matter like sunlight or the 
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sea, but Arnold Bennett’s religion,—surely that was worth 
a penny to discover! It may be well to give here at once the 
names of the other representative thinkers included in the 
symposium. They are Compton Mackenzie, Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, Henry de Vere Stacpoole, Henry Arthur Jones, 
Israel Zangwill, J. D. Beresford and E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Something or other (probably the grave of the unknown 
soldier in the Abbey) inspired a great number of people 
to request the editor for an eleventh article which should be 
signed, “By the Unknown Man.” This article duly found 
its place in the series, the author being in all likelihood a 
member of the Daily Express staff. 

The personnel of the symposium, if we may so term it, 
was decidedly interesting, three of them being rebels out 
of rectories, one a lapsed Catholic, one a self-educated Jew 
also lapsed, one a very young and clever lady who has written 
three books, and one a gentleman who must have written 
nearly three hundred, though they hardly entitle him to a 
place in the front rank of English literature. The only 
Catholic voice to be heard was that of Mr. Compton Mac- 
kenzie who, like a true confessor, told the world that he was 
a Catholic because in Catholicism alone did his sceptical 
mind perceive a rational exegesis and a practical synthesis 
of Christianity. Mr. Belloc also was invited to join in the 
fray but declined to sell his soul to the Daily Express at so | 
much a line. Perhaps he was right and perhaps he was 
wrong. St. Paul would very likely have jumped at the offer, 
saying, ‘What matter dignity? Here are five hundred thou- 
sand starving souls.” 

The symposium was a splendid success; if not exactly 
from the religious point of view, at least from the point of 
view of the people at 8 Shoe Lane, E.C.4, which was the 
main thing after all. Letters poured in to that address from 
all over the country, similar in tone though not so numerous 
as those contributed to the mammoth debate on the ques- 
tion, “‘Do we believe?” which raged for three whole months 
in the Daily Telegraph twenty-one years ago. Several An- 
glican Bishops lifted up their voices too, mainly in reproach 
to Mr. Arnold Bennett. Mr. Bennett’s article was headed 
modestly not “My Religion,” but “What I believe,” and 
he said that the following was what he believed. 


I do not believe, and never have at any time believed, 
in the divinity of Christ, the Virgin Birth, the Immacu- 
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late Conception, heaven, hell, the immortality of the soul, 
the divine inspiration of the Bible. . . . Broadly speak- 
ing the Christian dogma does not enter into my social, 
spiritual, or intellectual life at all. Nor does the dogma 
of any other religion. Of all the Oriental creeds of which 
I have knowledge, the Christian creed is to me the least 
satisfactory, save only that of Mohammedanism. 


It is very odd to find the Immaculate Conception wedged 
into this delightful, topsy-turvy credo from the Five Towns. 
In reply to it the Bishop of London wrote: “You can call 
it dogmatic Christianity if you like, but the only dogma 
about it is a beautiful conviction that this [Mr. Bennett's] 
God of nature and God of conscience appeared in human 
flesh ‘in the fulness of time,’ after a long preparation of 
mankind for the great event.” The Bishop of Ely said 
exactly the same, thus neatly turning Mr. Bennett's flank, 
as he could hardly complain any longer that Christianity was 
excessively dogmatic. It had in fact only one dogma and 
that was not a dogma but “a beautiful conviction.” 

The articles caused much fluttering in the dovecotes of 
Nonconformity too. Dr. Norwood of the City Temple 
preached a stiff sermon against Mr. Bennett and annoyed 
that gentleman very much by calling him “ cock-a-hoop.” 
Mr. Bennett thereupon wrote another article in the Daily 
Express to prove that he was not “cock-a-hoop.” Other 
newspapers, like the Odserver and the Daily Herald, de- 
termined that they were not going to be left out in the cold 
while the Express was having such fun. So they started a 
“My Religion” game of their own in which Principal Jacks, 
Miss Maude Royden, Mr. Hamilton Fyfe and others took 
part. Altogether then, there was a grand hubbub for a week 
or two. The Catholic Press showed itself rather scornful 
of the whole business, and one paper even patted Principal 
Jacks on the back, calling him “an experienced expert of 
our various religions,” because he said sharp, clever things 
about the symposium. Some people, perhaps, would not con- 
sider Dr. Jacks deserving of Catholic approval, for his critic- 
ism of the symposiasts amounted simply to this: The Christ 
these writers have in mind is the Christ of Holman Hunt, 
built up out of “spot” passages in the New Testament which 
preach kindness and mercy and love. But is he the real 
Christ? Not at all—let them consult Loisy, the great omnis- 
cient Loisy. They will find then that the real Christ never 
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said these beautiful things at all! Conan Doyle is spared 
this sage advice, because, in the opinion of Principal Jacks, 
there is this to be said for his identification of spiritualism 
with the Christian religion—‘‘ that many popular expositions 
of the origin of Christianity trace it toa ghost story and an 
ill-attested ghost story, too.” Dr. Jacks is an authority on 
ghosts, but if an appalling article in a recent issue of his 
own Hibdert Journal is any test, he is not a connoisseur of 
the Bible. For him it is Loisy et praeterea nihil. Now Dr. 
James Moffatt really is a biblical scholar, though a very 
“liberal” one. Yet he sums up his opinion of Loisy’s latest 
book, “L’Evangile selon Luc’”—the very book which Dr. 
Jacks wants poor Arnold Bennett to read for the sake of his 
soul—in a glib phrase borrowed from that huge commentary 
itself. “‘Fantaisies théologiques,” says Loisy, about one 
great chapter of the Evangelist, “ derriére lesquelles on cher- 
chait vainement une impression de réalité.’’ ‘Substitute 
‘critiques’ for théologiques,” says Dr. Moffatt, “and this is 
a not unfair verdict upon Loisy’s own pages.’”! 

This is a digression but perhaps not altogether an un- 
profitable one as it throws some light on the inner workings 
of the symposium. Principal Jacks says that one of the 
soundest rules he knows is that which bids us hold our peace 
about religion, unless we are sure that speech will be more 
significant than silence, and so he has nothing but contempt . 
for the poor fellows in the Daily Express. They would 
have been much better advised, he suggests, when asked their 
views, to imitate the valiant George Fox, who merely glared 
round on the court that was trying him, so that the judge 
and the jury fell down “as dead men under his feet.” The sug- 
gestion is so good that Principal Jacks might have adopted 
it himself: however, the novelists were not told in time, and 
so, having “stirred the whole country and echoed round the 
world,” it would be a pity to let their articles pass without 
a reflection on them in THE MONTH. In so far as it pre- 
tended to be a serious contribution to the cause of true reli- 
gion, Father Ronald Knox blew the symposium sky-high with 
his delightful article in the Evening Standard, entitled “My 
Irreligion.”” Here we shall study it briefly, rather as a case 
of morbid psychology or diseased logic, for these are the only 
terms which describe adequately the mental processes that 
must have gone to its making. 


1“The Hibbert Journal,” April, 1925, pp. 564—5. 
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In the first place the religious views of all the writers, 
except Compton Mackenzie, have this in common that they 
were manufactured out of an individual’s private experi- 
ences. Experience is the key-word to the whole symposium. 
Thus Mr. Hugh Walpole describes three stages in the evo- 
lution of what he believes to be at least ninety per cent of the 
religious thought of to-day: “First the child’s acceptance 
of the dogmas handed over to it by its elders, second the 
adolescent’s reaction against that acceptance, and third, the 
evolution of some positive personal opinion born of personal 
experience.”” The other writers endorse this analysis very 
heartily, and Mr. Arnold Bennett, the enfant terrible of the 
whole discussion, actually wrote three further articles in the 
Evening Standard to support it. He called them, “ My Re- 
ligious' Experience,” and said amongst other things: 


Nothing happened in my childhood to foster in me 
any religious faith. And there were many things cal- 
culated to destroy faith. . . . The thing that most 
damaged in me the chances of a secure religious belief 
was the religious misbehaviour of my father. So far as 
I can remember, I never had any religious instruction at 
home. My father compelled us to go to chapel and Sun- 
day school, but for many years he did not go to Sunday 
school himself and he very seldom went to chapel. On 
the rare occasions when he did decide to go to evening 
chapel the awed word ran round the house, “ Pa is going 
to chapel.” And it was as though chapel ought to be 
grateful for his condescension. Such a state of affairs 
was bound to give unreality to all professions of religious 
faith. We children felt that religious observance was 
imposed upon us, not for religious but for disciplinary 
reasons. And this suspicion or certainty made Sunday 
all the more odious to us. Sunday was the worst day of 
the week, anticipated with horror, and finished with an 
exquisite relief. Two attendances at Sunday school and 
two religious services in a day! About six hours in 
durance, while my father either lay in bed or read maga- 
zines in the bow window! It was inevitable that reli- 
gion should come to be unalterably connected in my mind 
with the ideas of boredom, injustice and insincerity. 

Now we know why Mr. Bennett cannot believe in the Im- 


maculate Conception, and we can sympathize with his man- 
made disability. Mr. de Vere Stacpoole tells a similar story, 
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substituting church for chapel. “I am just talking out of 
my own experience,” he says. “As a child, the words, 
‘God,’ ‘religion,’ ‘ church,’ ‘Sunday,’ ‘clergyman,’ all became 
related, and each expressive of something I did not care for, 
something to do with ‘form’ and stiff collars, something I 
could not understand, something mirthless and at times terri- 
fying, as when they sang that frightful hymn which includes 
the lines: — 

Oh, what eternal horrors hang 

Around that second death!” 

By a curious coincidence the present writer, who yet is a 
Roman Catholic of the most pronounced type, had at the age 
of six, religious experiences almost identical with those of 
Mr. de Vere Stacpoole. The words, “God,” “ religion,” 
“church,” “Sunday,” aye, and even “clergyman,” all be- 
came related for him too, and each expressive of something 
he found less exciting than tops and steam-engines, some- 
thing he could not understand, something not quite mirthless 
indeed but at times decidedly terrifying, as when he had 
Father Furniss’s lively books about Hell read to him. It is 
not experiences that matter but the means of interpreting 
them aright. These poor Protestant children were in the grip 
of a false Tradition. 

The Wesleyan Methodists, among whom Arnold Bennett 
grew up, despised the “Church of Englanders,” but their 
main hatred was reserved, he informs us, for “the ineffable 
wickedness”’ of Roman Catholics. The Church of England- 
ers themselves, of course, shared that sentiment towards 
Rome and Mr. de Vere Stacpoole, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Beres- 
ford and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones were born into the bitter, 
narrow tradition so acutely analysed in Newman's “ Present 
Position’’ and so finely described in Sir Edmund Gosse’s 
poignant autobiography, ‘‘ Father and Son.” This is a book, 
surely, that every priest working in England ought to have 
with Newman on his shelves. “As a child whatever I might 
question, I never doubted the turpitude of Rome,” wrote 
Sir Edmund. “When I thought, with intense vagueness, 
of the Pope, I used to shut my eyes tight and clench my 
fists. . . . I do not think I had formed any idea whatever 
of the character or pretensions or practices of the Catholic 
Church, or indeed, of what it consisted, or its nature, but I 
regarded it with a vague terror as a wild beast, the only good 
thing about it being that it was very old, and was soon to 
die.” In another place, he quotes a passage from his father’s 
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diary at the time of his mother’s death, which said that the 
thought that Rome was doomed—as seemed not impossible 
in 1857—“irradiated her dying hours with an assurance that 
was like the light of the morning star, the harbinger of the 
rising sun.” Nor was Mrs. Gosse a vulgar fanatic but a 
charming, cultured lady who loved God with all the intensity 
of her courageous soul. These mysteries are worth remem- 
bering in our Catholic apostolate. Apologetics up in the 
air, that assume man to be altogether an animal rationale, 
amenable to history, accessible to logic, are not likely to be 
very effective. We have to take him as his antecedents have 
made him, with his unpleasant prejudices and his narrow 
assumptions. Cardinal Newman pointed out long ago what 
a subordinate réle mere logic often plays in the evolution 
of men’s opinions.t The real architects of their philosophy 
are so seldom the firm of Cold Reason and Co., and so fre- 
quently, those jerrybuilders, Prejudice and Feeling, which 
took over the business stealthily in the days of their youth. 

Now we may ask, what is this experience which the writers 
in the Daily Express invoke, as a touchstone of truth? Ac- 
cording to the “Concise Oxford Dictionary” it is “the fact 
or process of being affected by the actual observation of 
events.” This being so, it follows that if all our conclusions 
must be based on experience as the writers tacitly assume, 
I am not justified in holding that there was a French Revo- 
lution in 1789, since I have not been affected by the actual 
observation of that event. It would seem then that unless we 
wish to make an end of history, we must learn to trust other 
people’s experiences too. Besides, experience is an inductive 
process and if it is to be valid as an argument, it must follow 
the laws that govern induction. In the physical sphere it is 
sometimes legitimate to construct a universal law after the 
observation of a single instance of a phenomenon. Babies 
do that when once they have put their fingers in the fire. 
But even in the physical sphere such jumps have to be made 
with caution, as the existence of white black-birds proves, 
while in, the sphere of human psychology only what the logic- 
ians call an “Inductio per enumerationem simplicem” can 
be safely trusted. If I meet five, or five hundred, unpleasant 
Frenchmen, the only conclusion I may legitimately draw 


as Quarry the granite rock with razors, or moor the vessel with a thread 
of silk: then may you hope with such keen and delicate instruments as human 
knowledge and human reason to contend against those giants, the passion and 
the pride of man.” 
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from my experience is that there are five or five hundred 
Frenchmen in the world who do not come up to my standard 
of pleasantness. From all this, it is quite plain, I think, 
that when man is the subject of our argument discretion is 
indeed the better part of logical valour. The biggest need 
for me, when I would construct a philosophy or a religion 
out of my own small fragment of history’s context, is to 
remember its limitations, 


And to what majesty of stars I hold 
My little candle of experience. 


This is a bit of elementary wisdom which our novelists 
appear to forget, and forget, not only in their newspaper 
articles, but in their stories as well. All the fathers in the 
Five Towns seem to be modelled on Arnold Bennett's own 
tyrannical ““ Pa’—the father of Anna, for instance, and the 
father of Constance and Sophia Baines, and the father of 
Edwin Clayhanger. Then again, as Bennett lost whatever 
Christianity he possessed, he makes the people of the 
Potteries lose theirs too, or keep it only as a mere formality. 
If his novels be good evidence we must conclude that Chris- 
tianity is extinct in Staffordshire, except for its spires and 
steeples which still serve a useful purpose as landmarks. 
That is the worst of all these brilliant, modern “ realists.” 
The only colours in their spectrum seem to be grey and 
black, with an occasional splash of red to emphasize the 
gloom, and the result is that their picture of that riotous, 
kaleidoscopic, infinitely varied thing called human life bears 
about as much resemblance to its original as a pound of raw 
beef in a butcher’s shop does to cows in a field. I do not 
know what part of London, “Angel-court” is in, but it is 
a horrible place, much more horrible than “‘ Riceyman Steps” 
in the neighbourhood of the King’s Cross Road: yet, 

Misnamed, you say? For surely rare 
Must be the angel-shapes that light 

In Angel-court. 

Nay, the eternities are there. 

Death at the doorway stands to smite; 
Life in its garrets leaps to light; 

And love has climbed the crumbling stair 
In Angel-court. 

They have no nonsense like that in “ Bursley,” or “ Ricey- 
man Steps,” Clerkenwell, W.C. All that ever climbs the 
crumbling stairs in those places is a drunken “Pa,” or a 
dirty, dishevelled and heartless “Ma.” As for life, death 
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and the Eternities,—oh, ‘‘for God’s sake, let us talk like 
men of this world!” Which is the truer artist, Austin Dob- 
son or Arnold Bennett? 

And if the inability to apprehend life except in some half- 
starved formula constructed out of one’s own meagre ex- 
perience, be a bar to greatness in art, it is absolutely fatal 
to true religion. When these writers get on to what they call 
their “religious experience,” one is irresistibly reminded of 
the famous chapter, “On the Snakes of Iceland,” which had 
only six words in it: “There are no snakes in Iceland.” 
The religion of the Daily Express articles is not religion at 
all; it is merely a frame of mind. Turning to the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary again, we are told that religion is “the 
human recognition of superhuman controlling power and es- 
pecially of a personal God entitled to obedience.’’ Religion 
in other words is essentially a surrender, a sacrifice, a dedi- 
cation. We do not make the rules; we take them and there’s 
an end of it. The novelists on the other hand, with one not- 
able exception, seem to spend their time putting posers to 
the Almighty or striking bargains with Him as if He were 
a kind of shop-assistant in His own universe. “I'll take 
Immortality,” they seem to say, “but you can keep the Vir- 
gin Birth and the Atonement. They are démodés, you know. 
Would I mind accepting Creation as a gift? Oh no, thanks. 
I do not like the look of it and I’m not sure that I quite 
understand how it works. But, by the by, I nearly forgot. 
You can put in Christ. With His Divinity, madam? Good 
gracious, no! I couldn't be seen carrying an odd thing 
like that through the streets!” 

So they go on, the Wests and the Bennetts and the Beres- 
fords, playing such tricks before high Heaven, as make the 
Angels weep. That best, and in the long run, only answer 
to all difficulties, “‘Thus saith the Lord,”” does not suit a 
man of their type: 


It’s a different thing that I demand, 
Tho’ humble as can be—? 

A statement fair in my Maker's hand 
To a gentleman like me: 

A clear account writ fair an’ broad, 
An’ a plain apologie; 

Or the deevil a ceevil word to God 
From a gentleman like me. 


1“ The daring of the doctrine of the Trinity staggers me. . . . But I can 
feel no practical interest in these exercises of finite reason upon the infinite. 
I am quite honestly and without any false modesty, too humble for them.” 
Arnold Bennett, The Evening Standard, Wednesday, October 14th, 1925. 
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When the sceptical French philosopher, Jean-Marie 
Guyau, attempted, in the manner copied by Mr. H. G. 
Wells, to forecast the style of armour which future ages 
would forge for their souls in place of Christianity, he was 
honest enough to label his famous book, “L’Irréligion de 
l'avenir."’ And he did this, he said, because he was not going 
to be so silly as to imitate the little, greedy boy, who wanted 
both to keep his cake and to eat it. If dogma went, then 
religion had to go too, because dogma is the backbone of i 
religion, the thing that keeps it standing on its feet. And 
the best proof of this is the amorphous stuff doled out in- 
stead of dogma in the Daily Express, a lot of sickly talk 
about loving kindness and brotherhood and the rest of it 
which can best be described as a sort of spiritual treacle. 
What is wrong with these writers is that they have no back- 
ground, no historic perspective, no roots in the past. They 
stand on their own low and narrow footing instead of on the 
shoulders of the giants who really did get into touch with 
God. Anyone who cares to read the Psalms of David or 
the Confessions of St. Augustine alongside Mr. Arnold Ben- 
nett’s account of his religious experience, will observe cer- 
tain differences. To give Mr. Bennett his due he is the only 
member of the symposium who so much as mentioned the 
word prayer. What he remarked about it was that he had 
never in his life said a prayer “with the slightest hope of 
it being answered.” I went to the trouble of searching 
through his numerous didactic little volumes in the hopes 
of finding some further information on this vital question, 
and, sure enough, discovered a section headed “Prayer” in 
the first volume of ‘Things that Have Interested Me.” It 
was pleasant to know that prayer had interested so interesting 
a man, whether he said prayers or not, and I consequently 
turned to the passage indicated with a good deal of anticipa- 
tion. Alas, it was only about a prayer-meeting at the Queen’s 
Hall during the war. They apparently charged a shilling 
for the front seats on that occasion, and Mr. Bennett tells us 
that he was deeply shocked by such trafficking in spirituals. 

Perhaps he received another shock on reading what an 
irate Wesleyan minister had to say about him in a recent issue 
of John Bull (October 24th, 1925). Many years ago, it 
appears, Mr. Bennett, when in a candid mood, confessed that 
his success as a literary man was largely due to the possession 
of three qualities, of which the most important was “the 
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invaluable, despicable, disingenuous, journalistic faculty of 
seeming to know much more than one does know.”’ 


None knew better than I [he continued] that, in any 
exact, scholarly sense I knew nothing of literature. 
Nevertheless, I should have been singularly blind not to 
see that I knew far more about literature than nine-tenths 
of the people around me. These people pronounced me 
an authority, and I speedily accepted myself as an 
authority. I have carried that pose into newspaper offices, 
and the very arcana of literary culture, and never yet met 
with a disaster. Yet in the whole of my life I have not 
devoted one day to the systematic study of literature. 
In truth, it is absurdly easy to impress even persons who, 
in the customary meaning of the term, have the right 
to call themselves well educated. 


That is an admirably frank statement and it covers Mr. 
Bennett the theologian, quite as well as Mr. Bennett the 
literary man. If all were known, it would very likely be 
found to cover a few more of the writers, such as Miss 
Rebecca West with her smart L.C.C. metaphors about the 
Virgin Birth, and Conan Doyle with his “intellectual night- 
mare” on original sin.1 Like Alice in the fairy-tale they 
reserve the right to make words mean not what Christian 
theology says they mean, but what ‘hey say they mean. One 
might fairly doubt whether some of them ever opened a book 
on Christian theology. 

We may end, then, where we began, with a sale of rem- 
nants. They have parted the Lord’s garments among them, 
picking and choosing to their hearts’ content and the spirit 
that moved them was the spirit that produced the Hudson 
memorial and “Ulysses” and Bolshevik Russia, a blind 
spirit that has forgotten two thousand years of human history 
and wants to start civilization all over again. 

J. BRODRICK. 


1 Miss Rebecca West: “ Ecclesiastics who talk about the Virgin Birth are 
as absurd as persons would be who, having been visited by the wisest man in the 
world, stopped repeating his wisdom to an audience longing to hear it and 
wrangled whether he had travelled to their house by a "bus or a tramcar.” 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle: “It seemed to me that no heathen tribe had 
ever conceived so grotesque an idea [as that of Original Sin and the Atonement] 
and I turned away from such a creed and wandered into a darkness which was 
only dimly lit by my own God-given reason.” 
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THE NEW RACE 


cc N very deed,” said St. Peter to Cornelius, “I per- 
I ceive that God is not a respecter of persons. But in 
every nation he that feareth him and worketh justice 
is acceptable to him.” The utterance clearly indicates that 
the feet of the infant Church were definitely set on the high- 
road towards the fulfilment of its international mission. 
The quarrel which the Acts of the Apostles records be- 
tween those who accepted this international mission and those 
who would have confined Christianity within the boundaries 
of Judaism was not merely a question of propaganda. The 


issue at stake was more fundamental than that. The question 


was not whether the Faith should be preached to the Gen- 
tiles; we have our Lord’s own words in evidence of the fact 
that the Pharisees went “ round about the sea and the land 
to make one proselyte."" The controversy was concerned 
with the problem as to whether the convert, by reason of his 
conversion, became a Jew and thereby inherited the promises 
made to the Chosen People, or remained racially unchanged. 
In the one case, the ethnical principle was of prior impor- 
tance and the essentially religious question secondary. In 
the other case, religion asserted its supreme claims over all 
racial distinctions. The Jew invoked Jehovah to give auth- 
ority to his national aspirations and to endorse the national 
programme. Religion was the servant of patriotism and 
its main use was that of nourishing patriotic sentiment. It 
was against that conception the Church had to fight its first 
battle. 

The controversy becomes clearer if we glance at the form 
it has taken in our own day. It is scarcely too much to say 
that the recent war was fought on this issue. Prussianism 
was not consciously irreligious. In the utterances of certain 
of its leading devotees the name of God used to occur with 
a remarkable frequency. I have no wish to rake over the 
ashes of a dying conflict but it is perhaps permissible to 
point out that in those utterances God was assigned a sub- 
ordinate position. The authority of religion was dragged 
in to enhance the prestige of the monarchy and to sanction 
its ambitions. The Christian Church—however that term 
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may have been understood—seems to have been regarded 
as exercising the function of chief patron of the race. Once 
more the topsy-turvy position had been reached which has 
been attributed to decadent Judaism, and the patriot 
patronized his tribal God. 

Of course, this view of the matter was not confined to Ger- 
mans, though among them it appears to have had an offi- 
cial endorsement not given elsewhere. But no one of the 
allies was entirely free from it. Here, in England, where a 
national church has for several centuries confused the re- 
lationship of religion and the State, and where Kiplingesque 
sentiment had taught us to regard other peoples as “ lesser 
breeds without the law,”’ we did not lack those who coloured 
their nationalism with Christian pigments to give it a more 
attractive appearance. And what is true of us is true also 
of our allies. 

The reference to recent war-time tendencies must not be 
taken to imply that the attempt to subordinate the Church 
to the demands of a passionate patriotism was anything new 
in European history. Centrifugal forces have always been 
present in Catholic life. To restrain them has been one 
of the chief tasks of the papacy. The Faith becomes so 
intertwined, in certain cases, with national sentiment that it 
is difficult to say whether Catholicism has not come to be 
regarded as a sort of sublimated patriotism. The tendency 
in this direction is very marked where the influence of the 
Church is conterminous with racial boundaries. 

Nor, obviously, must it be assumed that, because an in- 
flated nationalism tends to invert the relations of race and 
religion, there is no legitimate place for racial sentiment 
and loyalty. The circling planets of Christendom keep their 
rightful places no less by means of that centrifugal force 
than by the attraction of centripetal energy. God, said St. 
' Paul, “hath made of one all mankind to dwell upon the 
whole face of the earth, determining appointed times, and 
the limits of their habitation that they should seek God.” 
But is that the end of the matter? 

When our Lord set His authority against that of family 
ties He challenged one of the strongest instincts of human 
nature. Domestic loyalty is based on something that is liter- 
ally in the blood. A thousand physical associations endear 
to us those born of the same stock as ourselves. Had He 
left His disciples unorganized, a mere collection of scat- 
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tered, spiritual units they would have been unable to resist 
this tremendous physical call upon their sympathies. But 
He did not do so. He set the claims of the supernatural 
Family over against those of the natural. “ There is no 
man who hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, 
or mother, or children, or lands for my sake and for the 
gospel, who shall not receive an hundred times as much, now 
in this time; houses, and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, 
and children, and lands,—with persecutions.’’ These words 
can scarcely be taken in a symbolical sense only. The super- 
natural Family is more than a poetic figure of speech. The 
tie between His disciples was to be more than the possession 
of a common faith and standards of conduct. They were to 
share the same House, speak the same tongue, participate in 
rites that, wherever they might be, would bring home to them 
the same Family traditions, and partake of the same sac- 
ramental Meal. Nor was even this all. Members of the 
natural family are such in virtue of the fact that the same 
blood flows in their veins. The same was to be true of His 
Family. We enter here the region of sacred mystery and 
must tread warily. Yet it cannot but be that Holy Com- 
munion is meant to give something more than a spiritual 
basis for our relationship to our Lord and to one another, 
and to enable us to meet the claims of the natural family on 
their own grounds. The Church, as I take it, was to be 
composed of blood-relatives. 

Race, however, is but an enlargement of the family, and we 
are led, therefore, from the above considerations to the logical 
result that our Lord plainly intended to provide against the 
abuse of racial sentiment by constituting His disciples (in 
such a fashion, of course, as not to cancel ethnical obliga- 
tions) a New Race. 

Even if the hereditary principle be dropped, a strong case 
can be made out for the thesis that the Catholic Church is 
gradually building up, out of all nations, a people so closely 
related as to deserve that term. Ethnologists are not agreed 
among themselves as to what really constitutes a race. It 
seems clear that a common physical origin is not an essential 
factor. In the “ melting pot” of the United States we may 
see to-day representatives from every quarter of the Old 
World undergoing a strange transformation. Subjection for 
a few generations to the same climatic, social and political 
environment suffices to give them nearly as close an identity 
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with each other as they formally had with those they have 
left behind. The change is not physical merely but, even 
more perceptibly, mental. The word “American”’ applied to 
human types carries as distinct a meaning as the words “Eng- 
lish” or “French.” Leaving out the African strain, cer- 
tain standard ideas and even a certain physiognomy may 
be discovered without much difficulty as common to the im- 
migrant inhabitants of that vast region between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, in the northern half of America. That be- 
ing so, is it not a legitimate supposition that submission to a 
common religious culture, participation in the same sacra- 
mental life and continuous intermarriage should produce a 
Catholic type, capable of being designated, within the proper 
meaning of the term, a New Race? 

It is scarcely open to dispute that the Catholic regime 
produces a characteristic mentality. This is a very different 
thing from the intellectual uniformity and suppression of in- 
dividuality which Protestants are fond of saying character- 
izes the members of the Church. Nevertheless, it is true 
that there is a distinctive Catholic psychology. Belief.in 
and contemplation of the supernatural, the whole-hearted 
acceptance of the Incarnation and its implications and the 
consciousness of belonging to an international body are such 
stupendous things in the mental life of every thinking Catho- 
lic that they must, more or less, determine the cast of mind 
and tend to produce a certain psychological type. Add to 
these factors those already mentioned! Remember that the 
practising Catholic, in the most solemn and impressionable 
moments of his life, is subject to an environment shared by 
all his fellow-members, that the influence of this environment 
is of the most penetrating kind and that he comes under it, 
not once or twice, but more or less continuously, according 
to the regularity of his devotional life. The Sacrament of 
Penance by itself must prove an enormous factor in determin- 
ing the nature of an individual’s psychological health. The 
objective character of his religion as a whole will have the 
same effect, saving him from all sorts of nervous disorders 
common among those of the purely introspective type. Over 
and above these things are certain forms of physical dis- 
cipline, such as those relating to marriage, which are becom- 
ing more and more peculiar to Catholics. Taking all these 
facts into consideration, can it be doubted that, allowing full 
freedom for the development of individual and racial free- 
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dom, the Church tends to foster a certain type of mental life, 
or that this, in its turn, has an effect upon the physical well- 
being and even appearance of its members? 

It is probably some confused perception of this fact that 
has led non-Catholic critics to speak of the Catholic tem- 
perament, meaning by that that the Church makes its appeal 
only to men and women of one kind. They see a certain 
likeness between different members of the same Communion 
and jump to the conclusion that this existed before they 
joined that Communion and is the reason why they joined it. 
That, of course, reverses the actual facts of the case. The 
varied character of those who have responded to the call of 
God in His Church is too well known and too widely acknow- 
ledged to need re-emphasis here. If there be outward and 
visible likeness between them and a recognizable “‘ way of 
looking at things’ it must be attributed to the creative 
power of the divine government under which they have come. 
It is here that there emerges the fundamental difference 
which separates Catholicism from all forms of racial reli- 
gion. Judaism, for instance, starts with certain racial 
characteristics and builds on these a religion calculated to 
meet their needs and to exalt their importance. It makes 
God, as was said, the servant instead of the Lord of a certain 
people. Catholicism, on the other hand, draws its recruits 
from all quarters and, out of this raw material supplied by 
the ethnological varieties to be found in the world, fashions, 
without obliterating the natural differences therein expressed, 
a new type. 

It is this type which alone is worthy of the name superman, 
for it is truly a supernatural man. While eugenists are 
busy contriving methods for improving the breed, and pic- 
turing the day when, by carefully calculated legislation and 
scientific experiment, they will be able to produce the super- 
man, the Church has, by the power of God, already achieved 
this end—has not only, in fact, produced the superman, but 
laid the foundations for the super-race.1 The eugenist 
(whose labours, however, are by no means to be regarded 
as fruitless) builds from the bottom up. Should he succeed 
in his task and develop a human aristocracy, according to 
his ideas of such an aristocracy, it will certainly be overtaken 
by the pride and consequent degeneracy which, sooner or 


1 See chap. i. of “‘ The Church and Eugenics” (Catholic Social Guild, 1s.). 
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later, has overtaken all aristocracies, social or racial. The 
aristocracy of the Catholic Church, on the other hand, is 
rooted in humility. The arrogance of the Nietzschean type 
is, to it, impossible. It knows itself the creation of God, 
dependent upon His grace for all it isand has. By the in- 
most law of its being it must confess that it exists only for 
His glory. 

Owing its origin to this Source and being drawn from all 
the tribes of men, it can have no such ethnical exclusiveness 
and create no such jealousies as have other “ superior races.” 
It is not @ type of man but Man as God conceived him. Its 
excellencies are those of the true human as compared with 
the imperfect specimens which have not submitted to its 
discipline. Its aristocratic character arises from the fact 
that it is the most democratic of all societies. Its universal- 
ity, its inclusiveness make it paradoxically peculiar and 
exclusive. 

It may be that, at some far off date, the final clash of war- 
ring elements in this world will come between those who 
represent the religion that is based on natural consanguinity 
and those whose religion has created between them a super- 
natural consanguinity. Catholic and Jew may yet prove to 
be the final, surviving protagonists in the struggle for the 
mastery of the world. If that should prove to be the case 
and the Church's struggles end at the point at which they 
commenced, can there be any doubt but that the new racial- 
ism, as sketched above, fully developed and self-conscious, 
will successfully assert its divine prerogatives? 


STANLEY B. JAMES. 


VOL. CXLVI. AA 











A BOOK OF PASTORALS' 
II. 


T is, of course, inevitable that in any collection of pas- 
I torals, which are for the most part written to accompany 

the annual publication of the lenten indult, the theme 
which most frequently recurs is the need of penance. Bishop 
Baines might fairly have been congratulated upon the variety 
with which he succeeded in investing a subject in itself un- 
promising, but I do not propose to trouble the reader here 
with the exhortations which, however excellent in them- 
selves, were purely devotional in purpose. What will serve 
equally well to illustrate the Bishop’s oratorical gifts and at 
the same time will lay bare a certain element of sensation- 
alism which belonged to his character are the gloomy fore- 
bodings to which he gives utterance again and again regard- 
ing the social and moral condition of this country. Seeing 
that England has survived for a hundred years without any- 
thing very terrible coming to pass in the form of national 
disaster, it is perhaps not unreasonable to regard him, like 
a good many other declaimers who have lived before and 
since his time, as more alarmist than prophet. On the ap- 
pearance of the cholera in England in the closing months 
of 1831, Bishop Baines judged the occasion sufficiently seri- 
ous to call for a special pastoral. A word may be said about 
this directly, but for the moment we may confine ourselves 
to his anticipations of coming calamity which he expresses 
in such terms as the following: 


But the threatened pestilence is not our only cause of 
alarm. For many years we have seen the neighbouring 
nations subjected in their turns to the multiplied miseries 
of revolution and war. Hitherto we have been merci- 
fully spared, and some have presumed to ascribe the 
exemption to the superior religion and morality of this 
country. Weare sorry we have never been able to partici- 
pate in these flattering persuasions. On the contrary, we 
have long feared, and our fears daily increase, that if 
this nation is to be dealt with according to its religious 
and moral deserts, the most severe chastisements are 
only delayed. The daily commission of crimes unheard 
of in the annals of civilized society, the traffic in human 


1 See Tut Mont, September, 1925, for the first part of this paper. 
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blood, the nightly burnings, the disorganized state of 
the public mind, the general disposition to resist 
authority, whether human or divine, the secret com- 
binations, the ignorance and unsteadiness of principle, 
which expose the great mass of the people to become 
the dupes and instruments of the malevolent, the per- 
plexity and consternation, which disconcert the guar- 
dians of the public peace; all these circumstances, and 
many more, portend, we greatly fear, the beginning of 
SOrrows. 

This pastoral is dated November 28, 1831. Just amonth 
before, in the closing days of October, a serious riot had 
broken out in Bristol, which was, of course, one of the prin- 
cipal cities in that Western District over which Bishop Baines 
presided. It was the period of the introduction of the first 
Reform Bill. Sir Charles Wetherell, the Recorder of 
Bristol, had made himself excessively unpopular by his sys- 
tematic opposition to the progress of the Bill through Parlia- 
ment. Going down to Bristol to perform his judicial func- 
tions, he was attacked by the mob who stormed the Mansion 
House there, got hold of the liquor in the cellars, threw open 
the Bridewell, the new gaol and the county gaol, and set fire 
to all these buildings as well as to the palace of the Anglican 
bishop. Twelve of the mob lost their lives, half of these be- 
ing burned to death when in a state of intoxication, and some 
94 were more or less seriously injured by sabre cuts, bullet 
wounds, etc. It was no doubt a very ugly form of outbreak, 
but Bishop Baines seems rather to go beyond a sober record 
of facts when he writes of it in the following terms: 


These reflections have been pressed upon us with 
double force, whilst we contemplated with inexpressible 
grief, the awful events which lately occurred in a neigh- 
bouring city. Scenes to which the history of civilized 
man supplies perhaps no parallel, which, conceived by 
the wild imagination of poets, would have been deemed 
extravagances, which, committed in the centre of Africa, 
would have suggested a doubt whether their authors 
could have been the descendants of Adam, have been 
realized in the midst of us. It is indeed a consolation 
to us to find that no English Catholic participated in 
these deeds of horror, and that very few of the Catholic 


1 It may be noted that Sir Charles Wetherell was also a fanatical opponent 
of Catholic Emancipation. 
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inhabitants of the place, to whatever nation they be- 
longed, though so numerous and so distressed, were 
tempted to take a part. Still it is impossible not to see 
in events like this the terrible anger of God, and to fear 
that yet greater miseries are in reserve, if not averted by 
sincere and speedy repentance. 


The Bishop emphasizes the same note in many subsequent 
pastorals. Like other doctrinaire reformers who are eager 
to set their neighbours right, he disclaims any intention of 
entering into political matters “of which we profess to know 
nothing and with which it does not become us as ministers of 
religion to interfere,” but he insists that ‘a new era seems to 
have risen upon us, pregnant with the most alarming diffi- 
culties to the rulers of States,”1 a theme which he elaborates 
in some detail. A year later he writes again: 

















An awful crisis seems to be approaching. Let those 
who have raised human fabrics, whether civil or reli- 
gious, deal as they please with the works of their own 
hands, but do you, beloved, as loyal subjects of the 
Prince of Peace, and as faithful disciples of the God 
of Charity, hold no fellowship with the turbulent and 
seditious; but keep yourselves unspotted from whatever 
crimes and disasters may follow ‘heir proceedings. . . . 
Neither forget in your fervent supplications the welfare 
of your own country, that God, in His tender mercy may 
so guide the councils of its rulers, that the misfortunes 
which have visited other nations may not fall on ours, 
but that the poor may be comforted, the distressed re- 
lieved and public order restored.? 


Even in the famous lenten appeal of 1840, which for 
other reasons brought the Bishop so much trouble, he is still 
overwhelmed with forebodings of disaster: 


Our empire, too, it is to be feared, has attained the 
zenith of its prosperity, and the usual symptoms of 
national decay begin to exhibit themselves in the un- 
paralleled wealth and luxury of the few, and the almost 
unexampled poverty and destitution of the many. Under 
such circumstances it is not to be wondered at, however 
much to be deplored, that open resistance to authority 


























1 Pastoral dated Feb. 27, 1832. 
2 bid. Feb. 8, 1833. 
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should be attempted by men who either themselves suffer, 
or who take advantage of the sufferings of others. 


It were much to be desired that those who deplore the 
blindness of the rulers of the State at the present day, would 
follow the Bishop’s example in impressing upon the sufferers 
the need of a patient and law-abiding spirit, rather than in 
inveighing against the folly and criminality of the powers 
that be. “Never attempt,” he tells his flock, “to correct hu- 
man laws by violating the divine. Employ, as far as truth, 
justiceand prudence permit, that powerful moral agency which 
has so strikingly developed in modern times to procure the 
redress of public grievances.” There can be no question that 
the Bishop was writing in thorough accord with the teachings 
of the New Testament and of all primitive Christianity, when 
he repeatedly admonished his flock in words such as the 
following : 

Fly from the society of the presumptuous and the tur- 
bulent with more precipitation than you would fly from 
the deadly pestilence which threatens you. Repose. a 
reasonable confidence in those whom Providence has 
placed over you and allow them an opportunity of ex- 
tricating the nation from its perils. Condemn no man 
who holds a public station, or who acts according to 
the best of his judgment, however his opinion may differ 
from your own; nor ascribe to anyone improper motives 
when laudable ones can be assigned. In all your con- 
duct . . . remember that you are the disciples of Christ 
and “put on,” as the Apostle recommends, “the bowels 
of mercy, benignity, humility, patience: bearing with one 
another and forgiving one another, even as the Lord has 
forgiven you, so you also."’! 

But let us turn now to the threatened irruption of cholera 
which broke out at Sunderland on October 26th, 1831, and 
concerning which, as already stated, Bishop Baines issued 
a special pastoral a month later. He begins: 

Dearly Beloved. An alarming visitation, with which 
we are threatened, calls upon us to address you. A 
destructive pestilence has for some months been making 
its round amongst the nations on the Continent and has 
at last landed upon our shores. This dreadful malady 
possesses all the characteristics of those divine scourges 
1 Pastoral of February 27th, 1832. 
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which the sacred scripture informs us are so often sent 
for the punishment of guilty nations. It has batfled 
the skill of physicians, both as to its cause, its nature 
and its cure; it is sudden in its approach and rapid in 
its progress, like the pestilence sent in punishment of 
David's sin, which in three days destroyed seventy thou- 
sand of his people. It spares neither age, nor sex, nor 
station. It strikes the strong man in the dead of night, 
and ere morning he is writhing in the agonies of death. 
It allows no time to the sluggard for delaying his re- 
pentance, nor truce to the lover of the world for pro- 
tracting his enjoyments. No sooner is the dire disease 
announced than the sufferings of the body paralyse the 
faculties of the soul and render it incapable of exertion. 
To escape from consciousness, and sleep even in death 
is considered a relief. Who does not see that for such 
a visitor, preparation should be made? Who does not 
acknowledge that to defer repentance till the evil is 
arrived, is to invite destruction and to deserve it?! 


If Bishop Baines’ language in preaching was as vigorous 
as that employed in his pastorals, it is easy to understand 
why he should have been regarded as the leading Catholic 
orator of the day. The note of depression which character- 
izes most of his utterances was perhaps in this case pardon- 
able, for the cholera having once established itself in the 
country, no man could foretell what the issue would be. 
In this emergency the Bishop directed that the Miserere 
with the prayer, Deus gui culpa offenderis, should be sung 
or recited either in Latin or English at every public Mass 
on Sundays and Festivals, and that the prayers, Pro vitanda 
mortalitate, should be added daily in the Holy Sacrifice 
itself. He also authorized his clergy to be liberal in dis- 
plensing their penitents in the matter of fasting and ab- 
stinence where medical authority recommended such miti- 
gation. Moreover, in the lenten pastoral of the following 
February, the Bishop goes further and announces that “in 
case of the Cholera Morbus being announced, on medical 
authority, as existing within the limits of any congregation 
of this District” a general dispensation is conceded from 
all fasting and abstinence, but some form of commutation 
is to be fixed in each case by the local confessor, proportioned 


1 Pastoral of November 28th, 1831. 
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to the circumstances of the individual penitent. Moreover, 
since the king had called upon his subjects to offer up public 
prayers on March 21st that the spread of the pestilence might 
be arrested, Bishop Baines directed that the Mass, /m tempore 
Pestilentia should be sung in all the “Chapels” of the 
Western District, together with the usual prayers for the 
King and the Royal Family, exhorting his flock to be faith- 
ful in their attendance at the function.. But in the pastoral 
itself his tone is still depressed. 


The awful pestilence, respecting which we lately ad- 
dressed you, approaches nearer towards us, and though 
hitherto this destroying angel has shown forbearance, 
as it were to warn us, and give us time to fly before him, 
yet what may befall us later is involved in the greatest 
uncertainty. Perhaps a season more congenial to the 
spread of infection, may be permitted to bring with it 
the destruction which has hitherto been withheld. 


There is apparently no trace upon English soil of a 
curious superstition which at this period undoubtedly 
caused a great sensation in many parts of Ireland. The 
cholera seems to have crossed the Irish Channel at the latter 
end of May or the beginning of June, 1832, and in the 
Dublin newspapers of June 5th much prominence is given 
to the extraordinary scenes which were taking place in most 
of the eastern, central and southern counties. In the dis- 
tricts referred to, messengers were found running or riding 
in all directions, leaving a small piece of turf (i.e., peat 
fuel) at every cabin with the following injunction: “The 
plague has broken out, take this and while it burns, offer up 
seven Paters, three Aves and a Credo in the name of God 
and the holy St. John that it may be stopped.” Further 
the messenger required each householder so admonished to 
light his piece of turf, set fire to seven other pieces, quench 
them and run through the country to seven other places 
where no turf had yet been left. There he was to repeat the 
same exhortation under penalty of falling a victim to the 
cholera himself. If we may believe the accounts printed 
in the newspapers, a great difficulty very soon arose of find- 
ing houses which had not been served. It is stated that 
one man in the Bog of Allen had to run thirty miles in one 
day in the conscientious effort to discharge his commission. 
Naturally there is no kind of evidence that the Catholic 
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clergy lent any sanction to this extraordinary superstition. 
No one could discover from what centre it spread or what 
was its origin. It may have begun with some half-crazy 
mystic, or quite as probably was the work of an unscrupulous 
mauvais plaisant. The idea is, of course, a variant of that 
of the “ Snowball Prayer,” of which we heard so much a few 
years ago. Father John Gerard, S.J., stated in THE MONTH 
(June, 1910), that a primitive form of this was condemned 
at Rome as far back as 1678. 

In view of the later history of Bishop Baines, with which 
Bishop Ward has dealt very fully and impartially in his 
“Sequel to Catholic Emancipation,” it is interesting to note 
the terms used by the Vicar Apostolic in announcing to his 
flock the election to the papacy of Pope Gregory XVI., 
Bartholomew Cappellari. While Cardinal Cappellari was 
Prefect of Propaganda he undoubtedly gave Bishop Baines 
much encouragement and support even in his disputes with 
the Benedictines and his differences with the other Vicars 
Apostolic; but there came a day when the Roman authorities 
made up their minds that he was quite an impossible per- 
son, and though he was considerately dealt with, there can 
be no question as to the very severe rebuffs which he sus- 
tained from Pope Gregory himself and all the papal en- 
tourage. It was even rumoured that the question had been 






raised of deposing him altogether from his office. But in ~ . 


1831 the atmosphere was different, and Bishop Baines, 
though he had issued the usual pastoral with his lenten in- 
dult only ten days before, felt constrained to write another 
pastoral to announce the result of the papal election to his 
flock. 

Having enjoyed [fhe says] during our late residence in 
the Christian Capital, the distinguished honour and hap- 
piness of an intimate personal acquaintance with his pre- 
sent Holiness, we are enabled, from our own knowledge, 
to bear joyful testimony to the calm and enlightened 
piety, the prudent zeal, the ardent benevolence, the un- 
affected humility, the indefatigable industry and the pro- 
found erudition of the new Pontiff. These exalted quali- 
ties, combined as they are in so eminent a degree, with 
a moderate age, a sound health and a vigorous consti- 

tution, give us reason to hope that He who founded 
His Universal Church on Peter and promised that against 
this rock the gates of hell should never prevail, has at 
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present, as in all similar periods of trial and danger, 
provided for the sacred Edifice a watchful guardian and 
a powerful defender in the person of Gregory XVI. To 
you, dearly beloved, it will be particularly gratifying to 
know, that his present Holiness has long felt and fre- 
quently expressed to us his charitable solicitude for the 
spiritual welfare of the Western District, and has testi- 
fied the same by many kind and beneficial acts. 


It would be hard to describe the Pope’s virtues and other 
admirable qualities in more glowing terms, though we may 
feel a certain doubt whether Bishop Baines retained pre- 
cisely the same views down to his own death in 1842. A 
rather curious feature in this pastoral is the insertion on 
the last page of a sort of advertisement, in which under a 
P.S. he “takes the opportunity of strongly recommending 
to all our Clergy and People, the use, both in public and 
private, of “The Catholic’s Prayer Book,” by Fletcher, as 
the most judicious and most useful book of devotion we 
have met with." Another detail which surprises the modern 
reader is the practice of praying for the king and royal 
family in a special post-communion said at the altar, and 
also apparently at the foot of the altar when Mass is over. In 
the pastoral which Bishop Baines issued on June 20th, 1837, 
shortly after the death of William IV. he directs that during 
the continuance of the public mourning the collect, secret and 
post-communion of the Mass Pro guacungue tribulatione are 
to be added on Sundays when permissible. Moreover, he 
states that “the usual addition to the post-communion will 
be made in the annexed form.” 


Et famulos tuos Gregorium Papam, Petrum antisti- 
tem nostrum, Victoriam reginam nostram, cum domo 
regia, cum populo et exercitu ipsi commissis, ab omni 
adversitate custodi; pacem tuam nostris concede tem- 
poribus, et ab Ecclesia tua cunctam repelle nequitiam, 
per Dominum nostrum, etc. 


‘When the Queen married the words cum Alberto consorte 
were, of course, inserted into this formula. At what date this 
practice of naming the sovereign in the post-communion was 
prohibited I am unable to say. I certainly often heard it in 


France in the time of Napoleon ITI. 
R. H. SUTTON. 











BUCKFAST ABBEY 


T would not be true to say that the importance of Buck- 
I fast to-day is the direct consequence of the old abbey’s 

history, but it is true to say that its revival in our times 
is, as far as England is concerned, the most important event 
in modern monasticism. Like the rest of the English abbeys, 
Buckfast came to its end in Henry VIII.’s reign. It was 
wholly suppressed. Its inhabitants were scattered. The 
buildings were sold. The country folk told ghost stories 
about the ruins. The end was complete, final. The old era 
was closed in preparation for that glorious period of Pro- 
gress which was destined to bring us to our splendid position 
of to-day. Rents were to be raised, agriculture was to be 
depressed, people were to be driven off the countryside to 
flood the towns with unskilled labour. Another stately piece 
of architecture symptomatic of its age was to arise near the 
Buckfast ruins on the Dart, the great convict prison of 
Princetown. Machines were to make everything so cun- 
ningly and so swiftly that it would be no longer necessary 
for people to work at all. But before this lofty pinnacle of 
Progress was reached, before even that final proof of the 
success of the Capitalist system, the Dole, had become the 
envy and admiration of surrounding nations, a surprising 
thing had happened. While Queen Victoria still held her 
court, while Gladstone and Disraeli were still waging their 
parliamentary battles, a man walking in the western shires 
could see once more the monks working in the fields, and, 
passing the ruined church, could hear again the strains of 
sacred music which the countryside had missed for nigh 
on four hundred years. The portent is not to be missed. 
After four centuries of “Reformation” the monks of a thou- 
sand years ago are back again, praying and working; after 
four centuries of Godless industrialism, the country is on the 
verge of ruin, looking for help to the foreigner in order to 
live. Contemplating both facts, we may well ask whether 
the merchant or the monk is the better economist. 

The continuity of the Faith is, of course, a matter which 
Catholics take for granted. In a case like this of Buckfast, 
however, the fact is brought so forcibly before the mind 
that one cannot but consider it anew, and see it as the striking 
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thing it is. ‘When the barbarians overwhelmed this country 
after the departure of the Legions, the Faith, cut off from 
Rome, died out or was driven into the West. For a period 
of 200 years, more or less, there are no records of Chris- 
tianity in our story, though we are not entitled to say that it 
did not exist on that account. Still, among the scanty scraps 
and fragments which make up the British story of those 
Dark Ages, we do not find Christianity. But the era of dark- 
ness passes away and once more Rome sends forth its mis- 
sioners to the ends of the earth. This country is once more 
drawn back by St. Augustine and his followers, to the com- 
mon life of Europe, and thus the divine influence, which the 
barbarians had set themselves to stamp out, ultimately con- 
quered them. 

The next set of heathen, the Danes, took upon themselves 
the same task—to obliterate Christianity, but though they 
were, for a time, an ever-recurring menace, they did not 
succeed. Alfred brought them up sharply at the great 
battle of Ethandune—one of the pivot points of our history 
—and the anti-Christians ceased to be a danger. Under the 
banner of the Faith, the country marched steadily forward. 

The Church never allowed either ruler or subject to forget 
the principles of justice and charity. The Guilds arose to 
watch over mercantile and agricultural interests, and even 
commerce was not allowed to be merely commercial. The 
serf woke up to find that he was a free man. It seemed 
indeed that Catholic England was tending towards real hap- 
piness; already the country was called Merry England, with 
some show to justify the name, when, alas! the system col- 
lapsed. The barbarian, tamed by the Faith but now gone 
wild through rejecting it, was back again, sacking temples, 
stealing gold and jewels and leaving dead and dying behind 
him, as he sped on his way. Churches were defaced, Reli- 
gious were dispersed. The lamp of the Faith was nigh ex- 
tinguished. Instead of being inspired by Religion, the 
country became infected by religions. Instead of the Faith, 
men held to the Thousand and One Doubts. Sects took the 
place of the Church. The Pope became to Englishmen but a 
name—and at that a very bad name. There was a special 
name of the traitor par excellence, the seducer of men 
from loyalty,—Jesuit. The divorce between this country and 
Rome seemed as absolute and final as anything in this world. 
And.-then the liars and legend-mongers began their work 
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of polluting the well of Truth. The foundations of great 
Protestant Tradition, which Newman later so acutely ana- 
lysed and so mercilessly exposed, were laid by scores of 
pamphlets and tracts. Foxe began what Froude completed. 
But in spite of all the vigour and venom of the attackers, the 
attack is now dead. The occasional ‘Grand United Pro- 
testant Demonstrations” in the Albert Hall only demonstrate 
the decadence of Protestantism, whilst the old Faith shows 
in a thousand ways the divine life it possesses. The monks 
were dispersed, the monasteries destroyed: now the monks 
are back with none to say them nay, and the monasteries are 
rising once more. That brings us back to Buckfast and the 
Benedictines. In defiance of all the calumnies of their foes, 
in contradiction of the spirit of the ‘ Reformation,”’ against 
all historical likelihood, there in the old spot live to-day 
the brethren, praying and working as did their ancestors 
in the days of Catholic England. Their bells were broken up 
and sold for old iron, and yet to-day the bells ring out at 
the same hours over the same countryside, telling that the 
same Rule of Life is being observed as it was four centuries 
ago. 

This Rule is the expression of the same undivided Faith 
as once pervaded every nook of England's countryside: the 
Faith which does not die, and against which the outer forces 
array themselves in vain. It endures while man-made sys- 
tems crack and crumble about it. It returns when it is 
cast out, and it flourishes when all else decays. It lives with 
a life not its own. It does not age. Men may betray it. 
Catholics may disown it. It does not disown them. It re- 
turns to them again. It is the one true conservative force 
in the world. It does not die. 

Of St. Mary’s Abbey of Buckfast there is little history to 
tell. Situated in a far corner of England, it was always 
outside the current of national events. It possessed no re- 
markable shrine, such as the shrines at St. Alban’s or at 
Canterbury. It did not, therefore, attract the crowds of 
pilgrims which certain other abbeys did. For this reason 
among others it did not become a great abbey, of vast ex- 
tent and of national renown. It continued a small religious 
house to the end, and the monks probably remained better 
monks, since they remained out of touch with the world. It 
was essentially a ‘Devon’ house. Not only were the succes- 
sive generations of monks intensely fond of their beautiful 
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country, but they were, for the most part, Devonshire men. 
Indeed the names of the individual monks we read of from 
time to time in the story of Buckfast are names which to-day 
we may still find in use in the county of Devon. 

The name Buckfast comes from the English, ‘ Buckfaes- 
ten,” which name was given to the spot at which the red 
deer used to come down to drink of the waters of the Dart. 
It was the stag’s or buck’s fastness, and the name was not 
shortened to Buckfast until long after the Normans had taken 
possession of England, and incidentally of Buckfast too. 
The Abbey was founded in Saxon times, probably about 7 60. 
Cynewulf was reigning over the kingdom of Wessex, and 
when he finally added Devon to his dominions, it is thought 
that he founded a monastery as a fitting memorial. Little 
is known of the early monastery. It is among the records 
of the neighbours of Buckfast, but especially the records of 
Exeter, that we must look for our facts. We know that 
among the first works that confronted the new community 
was that of clearing the forests which hemmed the district, 
of bridging the streams, of making the roads, and of tilling 
the ground. Examples of this work still exist and the 
““Abbot’s Way” across the moor to Tavistock is an excel- 
lent instance of the extent and thoroughness of such work. 

Wandering bands of Danes were sometimes to be found 
in Devon. In 997 they crossed the county border, laying 
waste as they advanced. On this occasion they burned 
Tavistock Abbey to the ground and the brethren of Tavis- 
tock crossed the great moor to take refuge at Buckfast. The 
Danes did not follow. They do not appear ever to have 
found Buckfast—a sign of its remoteness from the civil life 
of England. The abbey estates, if ample, were never large 
and it is of interest to note that no important additions were 
made to the existing manors from the Conquest to the time of 
the Dissolution. 

When it was that the Normans came to Buckfast we do not 
know. In 1086, the year of the Domesday survey, the old 
Saxon community is still in possession. When we are next 
permitted to hear of the abbey, Henry I. is on the throne of 
England and the Abbot of Buckfast is Norman. This was 
at that important period in the history of Monasticism, that 
saw the coming of the Cistercians into England. The period 
was one of religious revival. The Cistercians conquered 
Devon, as they did many other counties. In due course, too, 
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they conquered Buckfast. The black monks of St. Benedict 
gave place to the grey monks of Savigny,' but this was merely 
an intermediate step, for the grey monks soon became the 
white monks of St. Bernard. 

As with most events at Buckfast, we can say that they 
happened, but we can by no means say when they happened. 
We know that a charter was granted by Henry |. toa Norman 
Benedictine abbot at Buckfast. Another charter, granted 
by Henry II., seems to have been awarded to the Buckfast 
Cistercians. And during the interval, that is to say, while 
the weakness of Stephen’s reign permitted the barons to be- 
come free-booters, Buckfast, thanks to its remoteness and 
seclusion, escaped the terrors of the time. As the com- 
munity of Savigny ceased to hold a separate existence in 
1148, we may take that as the year in which the Cistercians 
proper began their reign at Buckfast. They would seem 
presently to have rebuilt the abbey, following the ancient 
lines as far as possible, enlarging, however, as they advanced. 
The restorations which have taken place in this generation 
follow closely the Cistercian lines and the monastery to-day 
aims at reproducing the Cistercian effect of pre-Reformation 
days. 

Under the Cistercians the abbey increased in importance 
and we may safely assume in popularity. The monks went 
out to their labours in the fields, in building, in the arts and 
crafts of the time, with refreshed vigour. They set them- 
selves to labour with their hands to the greater glory of God, 
and there can be no doubt that this new movement, not only 
placed them much nearer to the people, but brought the 
people much nearer to them. 

And so the life at Buckfast flows evenly on. It always 
seems to live just outside the stream of events. Thus, though 
King John exacted money from the Cistercians, and Buckfast 
contributed like other abbeys, it never had to suffer the ap- 
proach of John. His evil influence scarcely extended as far 
as Devon. Of course, when Pope Innocent III. placed the 
country under an interdict, Buckfast did not escape, but one 
may suppose that when the services of the monks were not 
required in the church, their energies were redoubled on the 
land. Nor did Buckfast escape the Great Pestilence of 1348 
—g. The plague reached its height in Devon in April '49, 


1The monks of Savigny were, of course, always Cistercians at heart, and 
later they became Cistercians in fact. 
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and during its violence Buckfast lost one abbot and probably 
two. Abbot Stephen II. is known to have perished of the 
plague, and Abbot Philip would seem to have followed him 
within a few months. How many monks perished at the 
same time it is not possible to say, but when we remember 
the fearful mortality that assailed other abbeys during the 
plague, it is safe to assume that at least half the brethren 
were carried off. The ordinary number of monks at Buck- 
fast would seem to have been about fifty. 

The abbey probably never recovered from the effects of 
the Black Death. It is improbable that the number of monks 
ever rose again above the figure of thirty. Indeed, when we 
come to the time of the Suppression we find no more than 
eleven names attached, to the instrument of surrender. And 
yet it is certain that the abbey kept its vigorous life always 
under strong abbots and with monks pious and industrious. 
No breath of scandal was ever breathed against them, even 
by Henry’s commissioners. And when religious revolt drew 
nigh, not Wyclif nor the Lollards disturbed the serenity of 
Devon, though this fact is held by some to have been due to 
the keen eye and strong arm of the famous Bishop Grandis- 
son of Exeter. 

Buckfast survived the Black Death, though weakened and 
reduced by the visitation. A second visitation, the plague 
of a vicious and despotic king, it could not survive. The 
last abbot before the Dissolution was John Rede, who was 
elected in April, 1525. In 1531 the Convocation of the 
Provinces of Canterbury had acknowledged the king as Su- 
preme Head of the Church in England, Supreme Head “as 
far as the law of Christ permits,”’ and from that date the war 
against the abbeys may be said to have commenced. We 
need not detail the familiar story of that infamous cam- 
paign. As in other cases, plunder preceded dispersion. 
Whether the Oath of Supremacy (1534) was taken by the 
Buckfast monks or not cannot be ascertained. It has been 
somewhat hastily assumed that all the monastic houses, save 
those of the Carthusians and the Observant Franciscans did 
take the oath. The list of those known to have signed, 
however, shows that signatures were obtained from only 105 
houses, and 105 is but a small proportion of the houses that 
were in England. The point here is that the name of Buck- 
fast is not to be found among the 105. 

It may be that Abbot Rede did not sign. We cannot say, 
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but it is at least curious that at this point he disappears from 
history. Another person is placed in charge of Buckfast. 
He calls himself Abbot, but the Buckfast monks of to-day 
do not permit his name to appear among the names of their 
abbots. The man is looked upon as an intruder. His name 
was Gabriel Donne. Abbot Rede was put on one side. 
Whether he was put to death or not is not known. He was 
put away and the monks of Buckfast were not allowed to 
choose his successor. 

Gabriel Donne was a stranger from a distant house, a royal 
favourite and one of Cromwell's friends, and he was thrust 
upon the monks in order to carry out the Vicar General's 
plans. Cromwell’s plans were, of course, to destroy the 
abbey. Donne’s task was to alienate as much as possible 
of the monastic property in the shortest time and to influence 
the monks in such manner that they would surrender the 
house into the royal hands. The latter would seem to have 
been the difficult task, but Donne succeeded. In such cases 
as this, Cromwell’s agents were instructed to make use of 
every means in their power to achieve theirend. When per- 
suasion was of no avail, they were advised to proceed by 
terror and compulsion. How Donne succeeded we do not 
know; but he succeeded. 

The Feast of St. Matthias, February 24th, 1539, was the 
last feast that the monks were allowed to celebrate in their 
old abbey. On the next day it was surrendered. The Visi- 
tors arrived either late in the evening of the 24th February 
or early the next morning at Buckfast. They were led by 
the valiant William Petre, a sort of Vicar of Bray, who con- 
tinued in favour under four sovereigns, from Henry VIII., 
that is, to Elizabeth. He obtained in Devonshire alone, of 
abbey lands not less than 36,000 acres. The Commissioners 
did their duty quickly, the hostile attitude of the people 
not inducing them to linger over the work of destruction. 
The intruder, Donne, had arranged all the details before- 
hand. The deed of surrender was signed in the Chapter in 
the morning, and during the rest of the day, Petre and his 
followers took the inventory of the goods of the house. The 
valuable articles were at once packed and forwarded to 
London. The buildings were soon ready for sale. 

The monks were sent out into the world. Their lot was 
not as hard as that of some of the monks at that date, for 
they were nearly all Devonshire men, few having to go more 
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than a day’s journey to reach their old homes. Furthermore 
it is somewhat surprising to observe that with the excep- 
tion of the Prior, they all received small pensions. The lead 
was speedily stripped from the roof of the church, the bells 
were sold—and the story of Buckfast seemed to have ended 
for ever. ‘ 

The family which profited most by the pillage of Buck- 
fast Abbey, was the family of Denys, of Holcombe Burnell. 
A family claiming Norman ancestors, it had become seriously 
impoverished by the time of Henry VIII. Its fortunes were 
repaired out of monastic spoil. Buckfast Abbey was part 
of the plunder which passed into its possession and it became 
known as Buckfast-Dennis. The buildings were purchased 
practically entirely by Sir Thomas Denys immediately after 
the Dissolution, and thus, they were in some. degree pre- 
served and kept to themselves, i.e., isolated from the vil- 
lage, and, despite the growth of the latter, never becoming 
a part thereof. From Denys or Dennis, it passed to the 
family of Rolle of Stevenson. During the eighteenth cen- 
tury it belonged in turn to the families of D’Oyley, Bradford 
and the Berrys. After being tossed about a little longer 
between various houses, none of which seemed to prosper 
in its possession, it passed to its last alien owner, Dr. James 
Gale. During all this time it had been slowly decaying. 
The various owners were not builders and repairers, as the 
monks had been. In 1806—the time of the Berrys—the 
walls still standing were levelled, and from the material 
a modern house was erected. The foundations, however, 
remained untouched. 

The new house should, at last, have been the end of the 
old abbey, but, as a fact, it was the beginning of the new 
Buckfast. Persecution had destroyed the old: persecution 
started the new. What brought the monks once more to 
Buckfast was the Anti-Catholic Act expelling Religious from 
France. In 1882 a small band of exiles, a branch group 
of the Benedictines, appeared on English soil, to be wel- 
comed by the Bishop of Plymouth. Thanks to considerable 
assistance they were able to purchase the Buckfast site from 
Dr. James Gale. On October 29th, 1882, for the first time 
since the Reformation, Mass was again said at Buckfast. 
Within two years a temporary church was opened, until such 
time as the former one could be rebuilt. The work of res- 
toration then began in a very serious spirit. Measurements 
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were taken, down to the very smallest detail, of the old 
monastic buildings. No new foundations were laid, the old 
ones being everywhere made use of. The style chosen for 
the restoration was that of the twelfth century, the early 
Cistercian style. 

It was not until the beginning of this century that Buck- 
fast became a separate community, electing its own abbot, 
governing its own house. On the Feast of St. Matthias, 
1904, however, Abbot Boniface Natter was solemnly en- 
throned. The date was due to accident and not design, the 
death of the Bishop of Plymouth causing the original date 
to be altered. The Feast of St. Matthias, then saw the end 
of the old abbey and the beginning of the new and by another 
strange and curious coincidence, the new abbot was elected 
exactly 365 years, a year of years, after the destruction of 
St. Mary’s Abbey of Buckfast. 

It will be within the memory of our readers that, on 
August 3rd, 1922, the restored abbey church was solemnly 
inaugurated by Cardinal Bourne, as the great event was 
widely reported in the press. It is estimated that in another 
decade from that date the great church which has been con- 
structed entirely by the monks will be completed. 


J. DESMOND GLEESON, 
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THE SPIRITUAL ANCESTRY OF 
SHELLEY 


Nought, we know, dies. Shall that alone which knows 
Be as a sword consumed before the sheath 

By sightless lightning?—The intense atom glows 

A moment, then is quenched in a most cold repose. 


HELLEY, the innocent and yet unfaithful, the spiritual 
and atheistical, stopped short at this question at last; 
Shelley the blasphemer, the restless poet of his own 
Alastor, who through his short life sought and never found 
the God his lips denied, because he knew not where to look. 
Through what failure under persecution was this pure spirit 
robbed of guidance and support, so that he was blown hither 
and thither on the winds of passion and opinion? 
A pardlike Spirit beautiful and swift— 
A Love in desolation masked;—a Power 
Girt round with weakness ;—it can scarce uplift 
The weight of the superincumbent hour; 
It is a dying lamp, a falling shower. . 

A glance at the Shelley pedigree in the light of Catholic 
history shows at once the spiritual heritage that the poet 
lost; for it is starred with martyr’s names. Which Shelley 
was he that broke the family tradition, and has now to an- 
swer, not only for himself but for this angelic singer with 
clipped wings? who, “gold-dusty with tumbling amid the 
stars" yet complained that he could not soar to the Sky- 
lark’s height; who was loyal only to his own instincts of 
truth and honesty, yet might, if he had known, have been 
loyal to God and His Church? The boy who rejected Chris- 
tianity and denounced “ priestcraft’’ had ancestors who had 
risked their all in the defence of their religion and its priest- 
hood. A noble house of priests and “ priest-harbourers,” 
of confessors and martyrs failed at last, when somewhere 
in the late seventeenth century some Shelley wearied of per- 
petual secrecy and fines and went to church. 

Loyalty marked the name as far back as 1400, when two 
brothers, John and Thomas Shelley, were beheaded for ad- 
herence to the discredited King Richard II. A third 
brother, William, escaped attainder, and his family regained 
its prestige. A grandson, John, was M.P. for Rye, and his 
son, also John, married an heiress, Elizabeth Michelgrove. 
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The children of this marriage were many, and distinguished 
in various ways. 

There was George Shelley, a priest, Elizabeth a nun, and 
John, Knight of St. John, killed fighting against the Turks 
at the siege of Rhodes. The eldest son, Sir William Shelley 
of Michelgrove, was Judge under Henry VIII.; and Ed- 
ward, of Warminghurst, the direct ancestor of our poet, was 
Master of the Household under Henry VIII., Edward VI., 
and Queen Mary. 

Sir William Shelley is well known to have been hostile 
to the Reformation, and he is said to have incurred the 
enmity of Cromwell; he played his part, howbeit unwillingly, 
in the first persecutions, for his name appears in the trials 
of Fisher and the monks of Charterhouse. But the gravity 
of the business being more apparent as time went on, his sons 
were even more unwilling and less complaisant and his 
grandsons were not complaisant at all. 

Sir William had two sons who were knights of St. John, 
and of these, Richard was the last Grand Prior of the order 
in England. He spent his last years abroad, and received 
much abuse from fighting Catholics who wished to regain 
England by the sword. But the warrior-monk was wise in 
his generation, and we may accept the Apology of Father 
Parsons as full evidence of his good faith. 

The Prior’s nephews seem not to have followed his coun- 
sels of caution, and William Shelley of Michelgrove, des- 
cribed by the Bishop of Chichester in 1564 as a “myslyker 
of religion and godlie proceedinges” was attainted in 1582 
for complicity in “the Paget plot,” a conspiracy of invasion 
as doubtful in its ramifications as the Babington plot. His 
brother, Richard, having presented a petition on behalf of 
the Catholics, was imprisoned in the Marshalsea, where he 
died in 1585—6. William’s son, John, who was most prob- 
ably one of the “duo juvenes iidemque nobiles” who left the 
school at Douai in 1589, was steadfast in the Faith, and 
from him came the Shelleys of Michelgrove, who continued 
sturdily to harbour priests and to hear Mass through the 
greater part of the seventeenth century. They are said to 
have capitulated under the Commonwealth; but two 
daughters of Sir Charles Shelley of Michelgrove entered the 
house of the English canonesses at Liége in 1675 and 1676. 
Somewhat later a Shelley of Michelgrove did conform; but 
the name is found on the Recusant Rolls as late as 1717. 
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Here we will leave the history of the elder branch, and 
return to the Shelleys of Warminghurst, who in the battle 
of the Church, had not fallen far behind. But first there is 
one great name that must not be forgotten, that of Judge 
Shelley’s great-grandson, the Venerable Robert Southwell, 
S.J., priest and martyr, and a poet whom Shelley must have 
admired if he knew his work; for he alone in that age ap- 
proached the spirit and genius of Shakespeare. 

Warminghurst was Church property and formerly the seat 
of an “Abbey of Syon,” but cupidity, it seems, cannot be 
imputed to Edward Shelley in this matter; no curse alighted 
on his house. He had three daughters, and though we can- 
not prove their identity, we may guess that one of these was 
the Frances Shelley in the exiled nunnery of Sion at Rouen; 
that another may have been the mother of Benjamin Norton, 
one of the seven Vicars appointed to the English mission, 
and mentioned by Dodd as the nephew of Richard Shelley 
(Richard Shelley of Michelgrove, be it remembered, was 
early dead) ; andthe third perhaps, was the mother of another 
priest, the Venerable George Gervase, martyred at Tyburn 
in 1608. Of the seven sons, we can only name three: —the 
Venerable Edward Shelley, hanged at Tyburn for harbouring 
a priest, the Venerable William Dean; Richard Shelley of 
Findon, confined in the Marshalsea between 1580 and 1592, 
where Father William Hartley (martyred in 1586) is re- 
ported to have said Mass in his room; and Henry, through 
whom continues the direct descent. 

Henry’s second son, Henry, had ten children. Of these, 
Thomas married a Goring, and this alliance with a Catholic 
family is the only reliable evidence of Catholicism in this 
generation. Tradition, however, points to a continued in- 
tercourse with Michelgrove and its many priestly guests, 
while it is even said, though on what authority I do not know, 
that Warminghurst was a favourite place for Shelley wed- 
dings. Two other names are of interest,—William and 
Antony. There is an Antony Shelley recorded as ordained at 
Douai in 1628, and sent on the English mission in 1629. 
The Rev. William Shelley was appointed Archdeacon for 
Sussex in 1626. But as some of the genealogies state that 
these two sons of Henry Shelley died young, it is impossible 
to prove identity, either here or in the case of the Edward 
Shelley ordained in 1612, who is certainly not any one of the 
Edwards named in the imperfect pedigree. 

Richard Shelley, third son of Henry of Warminghurst, 
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married Joan Fuste. Their eldest son, John (of Ichingfield 
and Thakeham) married Bridget Eversfield, daughter of a 
convicted Recusant. An entry occurs in the Recusant Rolls 
for 1668: “ Johannes Shelley nup. de Bignor gen. x™ men- 
sium sequen x™ diem Octobris Anno xx° ad assisas pred... 
ciiij** Johannes Shelley jun. gen... ciiij™.’’ which 
translated means that John Shelley, gentleman, from Bignor, 
was in October, 1668, fined £180 for absenting himself from 
church, as likewise his son, John. Whether this entry applies 
to John of Ichingfield and Thakeham and his son John (who 
apparently died in 1668), remains uncertain. I cannot find 
any records of Shelleys at Bignor. 

The second son of Shelley of Ichingfield married Adria 
Bridger, whose brother, Richard, seems to have been cited 
for Recusancy in 1669. A daughter, Elizabeth, married one 
of the Coverts. Timothy, the eldest son, married Katherine 
Michell, and continued the line; and from this point all 
evidences of practical Catholicism cease. John, son of 
Timothy, married Helen Bysshe of Fen Place. Timothy, son 
of John, went to America, and there married a widow, Johanna 
Plum of New York; but the death and lunacy of his two 
elder brothers recalled him, and he returned with his son, 
Bysshe, to settle at Fen Place. The Catholic tradition of 
the Shelleys was now definitely broken across, and Bysshe, 
in marrying the daughter of a Church of England clergyman, 
Mary Catherine Michell, grand-niece of that Katherine 
Michell who had married Timothy Shelley in 1664, seems to 
make declaration of the fact. The Shelley loyalty flickers 
in the family pride of the eccentric Bysshe, the country 
Conservatism of his pompous son, Timothy. To Percy, 
reared in the barrenness of eighteenth-century Anglicanism, 
the Shelley spirit is unintelligent, superstitious and tyranni- 
cal. He rejects the substitute, but there is no one to show 
him where to look for the lost treasure of his house. 

Nearly a hundred years later, Francis Thompson gathered 
up into “The Hound of Heaven” all the sorrow and the 
questing of Alastor, the despondency of Adonais, and with 
one final gesture placed his “enchanted child, born into a 
world unchildlike” at the feet of God. Had the spiritual 
adventures of “The Hound of Heaven” been actually the 
experience of Shelley, had the long-sought been found by 
him in his life-time, what an outpouring of praise would 
have followed the submission of Thompson’s final stanza! 


K. C. MACDONALD. 
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CATHOLICS AT A MODERN 
UNIVERSITY 


Te problem of Catholics at amodern non-residential 
University is a comparatively recent one in England. 
It may be therefore of some interest to Catholics 
generally to hear an account of how the Catholics at the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool have attempted to solve that problem. 

Some thirteen years ago a few ardent spirits at the Uni- 
versity felt the need of some rallying point for Catholic 
thought and action as well as social intercourse. Difficulties 
in medicine, history and science inevitably presented them- 
selves in the course of their studies, and they did not know 
where to turn for their solution. As mere isolated units they 
scarcely knew who were their fellow Catholics and who were 
not. Thus starved of Catholic society and a sense of Catholic 
solidarity it is not surprising that individual cases of col- 
lapse were not unknown. 

With the consent of the then Bishop of the diocese aun 
students issued an appeal to all past and present Catholic 
students of the University to gather for a preliminary meet- 
ing when the objects and aims of such a Society were placed 
before the gathering. The appeal met with a generous res- 
ponse, a Constitution was drawn up, and the Society was 
launched. 

An outline of the Constitution will be useful to give the 
reader an idea of the working of the organization. Its name 
was to be the University of Liverpool Catholic Society. The 
patrons of the Society chosen were St. Thomas Aquinas and 
St. Catharine of Alexandria. The objects of the Society 
were to study and explain by means of Lectures, Papers 
and Discussions the point of view of the Catholic Church 
in all questions of general importance, to encourage the co- 
operation of members in actual charitable and social work, 
as well as to foster Catholic social intercourse. 

Membership of the Society was confined to Catholics. Or- 
dinary membership was to be open to present or past stu- 
dents of the University of Liverpool or any other University. 
Associate membership shall be open to a limited number of 
non-members on election by the Committee. Associate 
members were to have the privileges of Ordinary members, 
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but no voting power. The annual subscription for students 
was placed at 2s. 6d., and for other members, 5s. The 
Ordinary of the diocese was to be the Honorary President, 
and the Spiritual Director was nominated by him. The 
affairs of the Society were to be managed by a Committee 
elected annually at a General Meeting to hold office during 
the ensuing twelve months. This Committee was to con- 
sist of a President, Secretary and Treasurer, a Vice-Presi- 
dent and Assistant Secretary with eight other members (four 
men and four women) with the retiring President for the 
following year only, and the Spiritual Director nominated 
by the Bishop. The first three offices were confined to stu- 
dents, and of the eight members mentioned above at least 
six were to be students. Where practicable it was laid down 
that the various faculties should be represented amongst 
those elected. The Committee was empowered to co-opt two 
associate members nominated by the associates for co-option. 
Such is in outline the Constitution of the Society as modified 
by subsequent experience. 

It will be noticed that the student preponderance in the 
government of the Association is carefully guarded. Sub- 
sequent experience has justified this policy. The student is 
very jealous of his rights, and any infringement of them 
would imperil the whole organization. It will also be seen 
that whilst associate members are welcomed and represented 
they are excluded from voting power. This also is impera- 
tive if the University character of the movement is to be 
maintained. 

Looking back on the last thirteen years it is possible to 
apprize how far these early ambitions have been realized. 

From the beginning the Ordinary of the diocese has given 
the Society his whole-hearted support in every way possi- 
ble. Without that approval and help the Association could 
not have existed and prospered. The University authorities 
too have been helpful and friendly, doubtless realizing that 
such a body contributed in no small measure to the healthy 
corporate life of the University as a whole. 

The difficulties of such a Society at a non-residential Uni- 
versity are many and great. The students have a very busy 
and full life and too large demands cannot be made upon 
their time. They often live at a distance and thus find late 
meetings a difficulty. The faculties are scattered and some- 
what self-contained, and lead to a certain extent their own 
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corporate life. Some students are a little snobbish or shy 
and hesitate to proclaim their faith in a public manner. Some 
difficulty is felt in finding out all the Catholics as they come 
from various schools and districts, and we have to depend 
on private enterprise to some extent to find them out when 
they come up as freshers. 

In spite of all these difficulties the Society has had on the 
whole a flourishing and vigorous life, lapses have been prac- 
tically unknown, and the early dreams of the pioneers have 
been to a large extent realized. 

What has been the usual annual programme of activities? 
They have been largely confined to the Autumn and Lenten 
Terms as the Summer Term is a very busy time preparing 
immediately for examinations. We have usually begun with 
a reception by the Archbishop followed by a supper, a con- 
cert and dance. That has been found to be a good means 
to rally the general body of the students. We have then had 
a retreat at the week-end, and a Mass with Holy Communion, 
and breakfast. In order to initiate the freshers an invitation 
has been issued to them for a tea followed by a social gather- 
ing. This event gives the opportunity for the freshers to 
get to know the other members of the Society. 

The meetings of the Society are arranged to take place 
every fortnight on a specified day, some meetings being at 
five o’clock and others at half-past seven. Lectures on vari- 
ous topics of Catholic interest have been arranged, and the 
foremost lecturers have been invited. The subjects cover 
a wide and varied range dealing with matters historical, 
social, philosophical, literary, and topical. The lectures 
have all had a definite Catholic side without being pietistic 
or sermonizing. They have been calculated to rouse interest 
in some aspect of Catholic thought or activity which would 
stimulate subsequent reading and action rather than to at- 
tempt to exhaust any one topic. An example that illustrates 
my meaning is this. A lecture was given on Frederic 
Ozonan by the President of the diocesan Vincent de Paul 
Council. That lecture subsequently led to the formation of 
a University Conference of St. Vincent de Paul in one of 
the poorest parishes of the city. Another lecture was on the 
subject of the Catholic Evidence Guild. That lecture was 
the means of enlisting the support of many of the graduates 
in that movement. It is always advisable to get the lay 
element represented in the list of lecturers, and a warning 
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ought to be given to the lecturers not to be too learned and 
high-brow, for they are tempted to take the students over 
seriously. 

In addition to the ordinary list of lectures a short course 
of apologetic lectures have been from time to time arranged 
specially for the students when ample opportunity has been 
afforded for asking questions. The student loves to talk 
and to hear the sound of his own voice as well as the voice 
of the lecturer. These lectures have been on evolution, the 
problem of evil, the existence of God, freedom, immortality, 
the first chapters of Genesis and similar topics. They have 
been quite informal and homely and are perhaps more im- 
portant than the more formal and set lecture. 

The social side of the Society has not been neglected. 
We have arranged dances, concerts, teas, picnics and ram- 
bles. They have formed an important part of the activities 
of the movement, for they have built up a sense of Catholic 
social life, and engendered a spirit of comradeship between 
the members. They have attracted the less serious members 
of the University who have been led on by these means to 
more important things. 

The Society of St. Vincent de Paul has been mentioned 
in passing. This movement has been the most consoling 
feature of the past years. Some twenty graduates or under- 
graduates are engaged on this work. They entirely run one 
Conference, and largely direct a second Conference. They 
have become absorbed in the work and it has had a marked 
influence on their lives. It is a work that ought to make an 
appeal to all University men when we consider the history 
of its beginnings at the University of Paris. 

Side by side with the St. Vincent de Paul Society we have 
founded amongst the women the Ladies of Charity. A band 
of some thirty University ladies work amongst the poor, visit- 
ing the sick, instructing converts and doing after-care work. 
It is a work specially for graduates but the older students 
can be initiated into it, and accompany the graduates. 

The question of finance is always a problem. It is useless 
to invite any but the very best lecturers and their expenses 
and fees must be paid. The students have many calls on 
their slender purses and so a difficulty arises. The problem 
has been largely solved by the admittance of associates, and 
by the holding of open lectures when men like Mr. Ches- 
terton or Mr. Belloc and others attract large crowds. 
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The problem of the medical students is one that we have 
tried to face. Special lectures on medico-ethics have been 
arranged and found of advantage, but the impression remains 
that this is a department in which there ought to be a con- 
certed Catholic effort. At the recent meeting of the Federa- 
tion of Catholic University Societies it was proposed to in- 
vite a first class medical man to draw up with an expert theo- 
logian a handbook for medical students with a treatment 
of these problems. Such a handbook is urgently needed 
and long overdue. 

The influence of the Society hes been to give the Catholic 
a definite standing in the University, to destroy that sense 
of isolation and loneliness which before existed, and to give 
him some means of getting his difficulties answered. The 
Society has earned the respect of the whole University body, 
and non-Catholic lecturers and students are welcomed to our 
lectures. It has helped to build up a body of intelligent and 
keen Catholics who are prepared to play their part in Catho- 
lic life when they finish their student days. 

Intercourse with Catholics at other Universities has been 
encouraged, and meetings have been arranged when dele- 
gates from other centres have been invited to come and dis- 
cuss matters of common interest and to take part in some 
social festivity. 

We have worked in co-operation with the Catholic Stage 
Guild and entertained members when they have been visit- 
ing the city. 

Such is the general outline of the life and work of our 
young Society. It has had its ups and downs, its successes 
and its failures; but, on looking back on the efforts of the 
last thirteen years, it can be said that it has been well worth 
while. 

JOSEPH HOWARD. 














EAST AND WEST: THE ESSENTIAL 
DIFFERENCE 


HERE is a saying by Sir Oliver Lodge that “the 

last thing a deep-sea fish would discover would be 

water.” It is an apt illustration of the principle, that 
to become fully conscious of an environment one must be 
able in some sort of way to transcend it. 

It is, we believe, almost impossible for anyone to get a 
vivid realization of the essential elements in European civi- 
lization without in some way or other getting outside it—.e., 
by living, either actually or in imagination, in some wholly 
alien civilization, as for instance that of Asia. 

It was the present writer's lot to live for a time in India; 
and in such a manner—as private tutor—that he was very 
largely cut off from any European Society. 

After an intimate contact with Indian social life, there 
gradually presented itself to the writer's mind one funda- 
mental and all inclusive difference. It is not easy to express 
it in one sentence; but if the attempt had to be made it 
would run something like this, that:—‘‘7he /undamental 
difference between the civilizations of Europe and Asia lies 
in the fact that the jormer has the Christian Middle Ages be- 
hind it, while the latter has not.” 

By the term,‘The Middle Ages,’ we refer to avery definite 
influence, unique of its kind—a “‘Zeit-Geist’ if you like— 
not to be found in any other part of the world. 

Without particularizing further we may say that for a 
thousand years the spirit of Europe was moulded by organ- 
ized Christianity. The moulding influence of the Church 
during this period was so stupendous, so complete, so en- 
during, so omni-present in its effects that for the most part 
we are unconscious of it; nor can we ever properly realize 
it until we pass beyond its borders into a pagan world which 
has never been under its sway. 


On going out to the East one does not at first realize this 
profound difference, so deep-rooted in the Past. One is 
more likely to be impressed with a bewildering variety of 
external differences, at once interesting and picturesque. 
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Yet these are not the essential matters. The real differ- 
ence is something spiritual. /¢ is the presence or absence of 
a peculiar moral pressure, which has been transmitted down 
to the present from generations that have passed away many 
centuries ago. 

Let all these external differences disappear. Let an In- 
dian become outwardly westernized ; yet, in spite of all these 
external resemblances, the essential cleavage still remains. 
The East is still the East, and the West, the West. 

We would not, however, go so far as to say that “never the 
twain shall meet’; but it is certain that only by an inner 
revolution ef the most fundamental kind, by a transformation 
of his whole spiritual being, by a conversion that swings 
the individual, as it were, centuries ahead of his race, can 
any Asiatic come to understand and appreciate the essentials 
of European civilization. 

At this point an explanation is necessary to avoid a mis- 
understanding. We do not deny, for instance, that there are 
hundreds of thousands of Indians who are more pleasing in 
the sight of God than hundreds of thousands of Europeans. 
For many Hindus and Mohammedans are much nobler 
characters—taken as individuals—than many who call them- 
selves Christians. (One has only to think of Kipling’s “Gunga 
Dhin,” or the Lama in “Kim.”) But our point is that—taken 
collectively—the moral tone of Europe, as expressed in our 
institutions, conventions and ethics, is vastly superior to that 
of the Orient. Hence the average European—through no 
merit of his own—is born into a loftier vision of life with 
its ideals and obligations than the average Oriental—just as 
a child, born and bred on the slopes of a mountain range, 
inherits (physically) a loftier and broader vision than a child 
of the plains. It is the contention of this article that it is 
largely the Christian Middle Ages behind us that has pushed 
our civilization up the slope of the mountain. 

I have met not a few Englishmen in India who will assure 
you thatitisagreat mistake to try and convert the “heathen” 
to another religion. ‘My own belief,” such a one will tell 
you, “is that in the long run, it doesn’t make any difference 
what religion a man belongs to—or if he has any at all. Let 
him be Buddhist, Hindu, Mohammedan, Christian, Parsee, 
or even an Atheist, it makes no real difference, so long as 
he is ‘straight’ and ‘Plays the Game.’” It is best to leave 
them to their own mode of worship, as this is best suited to 
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their manner of life, and the peculiarities of their environ- 
ment. Anyhow, all that really matters is that they should 
“Play the Game.” Yet in most cases these very men, even 
when they have ceased themselves to believe in Christianity, 
reveal as it were in spite of themselves their Christian origin. 

Their creed may have whittled itself down to the aforesaid 
maxim, “Play the Game’’: yet compare their notion of 
“Playing the Game” with that of an educated Indian (who 
has not come under the influence of English Society)—and 
you will find how great is the difference. And looking still 
deeper, you will find that this difference can only be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the European carries round with 
him, as part of his ethical outfit, part of his very self in fact, 
certain traditional moral values, which are the subconscious 
deposit upon his soul of centuries of Christianity, of in fact 
the whole of the Middle Ages and even before. 


All this may seem an exaggeration; but a few examples 
will make it clearer. An Englishman, new to India, stands 
on the veranda of his bungalow; and there heaves in sight 
a fat and oily Bunya (merchant) coming to display his wares. 
The Bunya ambles easily along carrying nothing but his well- 
fed body, behind him and bearing the burden of his goods 
there staggers a half-naked woman. She is merely a beast 
of burden, and he regards her as such. And no one, except 
the Englishman, seems to have any misgivings that this is 
not a very right and proper arrangement—not even a west- 
ernized Indian with his B.A. Degree at Bombay University. 

To take another example. I had been dining at a wealthy 
Indian’s house. After dinner we sat out under a brilliant 
electric arc light and coffee was served on the lawn. The 
warm night air, odorous with the scent of jasmine, was sud- 
denly rent by the sounds of a woman screaming dreadfully. 
The host ordered a servant to go and find out what was the 
matter. The man returned after a few minutes and said, 
“It’s only the horse-boy beating his wife.” Upon the sug- 
gestion that he should go and tell him to desist, the servant— 
with the familiarity of an old retainer—smiled rather in- 
credulously, and answered, “But, Sir, they have only been 
recently married”’—referring to the proverb that a man is 
not properly married until he has beaten his wife! 

This cynical treatment of the subject stirred me to make 
some rather caustic comments on the Oriental treatment of 
women generally. 
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“I don’t see why you make such a fuss,” replied my host, 
“there are plenty of husbands in England who beat their 
wives; you have only to read the law court reports in your 
newspapers.” (He himself had been in England several 
times. ) 

“It may be so,” I replied, “but they do not do so, openly 
and unashamed, before an indifferent public.’’ Then I re- 
lated to him an unforgettable incident I had witnessed from 
the carriage of a railway train that had stopped at a crowded 
railway station. In the midst of the surging throng of hu- 
manity that is usually to be found in any large Indian rail- 
way station, my attention happened to fall on a man who 
was furiously beating a woman with a stick, driving her along 
with as little compunction as one would drive a cow. Per- 
haps the most appalling circumstance about the whole in- 
cident, was the fact that not one in the crowd—they were all 
Indians—seemed to be in the least perturbed by this distress- 
ing scene; only a few seemed to think it worth more than a 
second glance, and they only looked on with a mild, spec- 
tacular interest. ‘“‘There are indeed men in England who 
beat their wives,” I went on, after having related this in- 
cident to my host, “but no man would be allowed to do it 
like that, unchallenged, on a crowded railway platform in 
England.” 

“Ah well,” replied my host in the tone of a man who is 
making a good excuse, “that is only because you have a more 
definite public opinion on the matter in England.” 

“Exactly,” I replied, “but where did that public opinion 
come from?” And then I realized again—with a sudden 
flash—the influence of Christianity, coming down through 
the Middle Ages, through the Age of Chivalry. 

It was my privilege when in India to become intimately 
acquainted with a most refined Indian gentleman and his 
wife, and their most delightful children (whom they were 
endeavouring to bring up on Montessori principles). Both 
husband and wife were very advanced in their ideas. 

One day we were discussing the question as to what was 
the best kind of education for the modern Indian girl. In 
particular the point was raised as to how far it was advis- 
able to depart from the immemorial oriental restrictions on 
the liberty of women. “It is very hard for you to realize,” 
went on this lady, “how great are the risks we run in allow- 
ing our daughters, not only to give up Purdah, but also to 
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mix as freely as they do in England with members of the 
opposite sex. Your social life is surrounded by so many 
unwritten laws and conventions, which serve as safe-guards 
to young people when they mix together freely in each other’s 
society. But with us it is different. These conventions for 
the most part are not there; and therefore it is fatally easy 
for the emancipated young woman of India as soon as she 
breaks away from the customary moorings to be carried 
away beyond all bounds.” 

This discussion, by-the-way, had arisen in an interesting 
manner. 

I had been present at the birthday-party of one of her 
children, and had been in fact the only European in the com- 
pany. To liven things up a little—as the young guests 
seemed rather shy with one another and their hosts—just as 
they often are even at the beginning of a children’s party 
in England—I suggested that we should go to the tennis 
court and play some games; and before long we were play- 
ing, with great gusto, good old English games, such as “Nuts 
in May,” “Oranges and Lemons,” “Cross Tig,” and so on. 
In these games—as everyone knows—it is often necessary 
for those playing to join hands, or chase after and catch 
one another. As boys and girls, and youths and maidens, 
were all playing together, this form of amusement seemed 
—tg the parents of some of the children—a most shocking 
innovation. One must remember that Eastern people do not 
even touch hands when they salute each other. My hostess 
—herself a most liberal-minded woman—thought it was an 
inadvisable proceeding that might serve as “the thin edge 
of the wedge”; and would, in any case, lead to scandalous 
gossip amongst the orthodox Hindus. 

I was quite taken aback at this criticism, and assured her 
that we always played these, and similar games in England 
at children’s parties without any serious results. 

“Ah, but you must remember,” she replied, “how many 
traditions and customs you have in your country that safe- 
guard your young people, and here she went on as mentioned 
above. Again I—as on so many other occasions—experienced 
a strange feeling, as though my eyes had suddenly been 
opened; and I was made aware of a subtle and sustaining 
influence in our civilization, almost like an invisible and 
pervading presence. I had in fact discovered, exactly what 
I read about, later, in one of Chesterton’s books, where he 
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speaks of the Church as making a ring-fence round the in- 
nocent pleasures of paganism.! 

And in this connection, too (#.e., with regard to the ven- 
eration for the sanctity of womanhood) even Protestants must 
recognize the tremendous influence which the cult of the Vir- 
gin Mother of God must have exercised on the mind of 
Europe, in raising the general conscience to a loftier con- 
ception of womanhood. 


It is difficult to live in modern India without taking some 
sort of an interest in politics. When I went out first, I con- 
fess that it seemed to me that the only fair and logical course 
for England to take was to grant India Self-Government. 
But, in coming into closer contact with the actual conditions, 
I began to see things in a very different light. Zhe practice 
of Self-Government can only be safely introduced to a people 
which already possesses—embedded, as it were, in the very 
texture of its mind—certain fundamental notions as to the 
nature of mankind. And here again one comes across a 
profound cleavage between the East and West. 

Centuries before the doctrine of the Equality of Man be- 
came a political catchword in the eighteenth century, the 
mind of Europe had been schooled to the idea that all men 
were of equal value in the sight of God. For a thousand 
years the Church had persistently taught this doctrine, driv- 
ing it home through the labours of millions of priests in every 
corner of Europe; driving it home so completely that men 
found nothing extraordinary in a peasant being raised to the 
Papacy or a King being flogged, barefoot and bareheaded, 
through the streets as a penitent. 

It was the work of the Catholic Church that abolished 
slavery. Such an institution was, by its very nature, incom- 
patible with the spirit of the doctrine that all men are of 
equal and infinite value in the eyes of God. It was this 
teaching too which prepared the way for, and made possible, 
the practice of a true democracy. 

But this slow maturing of the common mind on this sub- 
ject, the gradual raising of it to a new conception of the 
nature of mankind through the pressure of a unified and 

* “The outer ring of Christianity is a rigid guard of ethical abnegations 
and professional priests ; but inside that inhuman guard you will find the old 
human life dancing like children, and drinking like men; for Christianity is 


the only frame for pagan freedom."’—‘ Orthodoxy,” p. 290. See also his 
“St. Francis," pp. 25—39. 
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omnipresent Church—India and the East generally has never 
known. 


If anyone doubts as to whether the ideals of Liberty, Fra- 
ternity, and Equality, and the practice of Self-Government 
are alien to the mentality of the Indian, and incompatible 
with his traditions, let him become acquainted at first hand 
with the Caste System of that country. 

It is not possible for anyone living in Europe to realize 
how seriously this caste system prevents even the most will- 
ing from co-operating towards a common end. Many ex- 
amples could be cited, but one must suffice. On one occa- 
sion, when I had had some guests in to dinner, I suggested 
to one of the other servants that he should help my table- 
servant with the washing-up of the dishes. The former was 
a very good natured fellow, and would have done anything 
to oblige, but on this occasion he begged very volubly to be 
excused, chiefly on the grounds that Ais daughter was going 
to be married the following week! On being further ques- 
tioned, it appeared that if he had touched the dishes I had 
been using he would have lost caste. He would then have 
had to pay a heavy fine to regain it, and would thus have 
deprived his daughter of her wedding dowry! 


It would seem almost that the very idea of a diversity 
which is caught up into a higher unity is alien to the Eastern 
way of thinking, and can be exemplified in other spheres 
beside politics. If one compares Eastern and Western music, 
for instance, almost the first thing that strikes the Westerner 
is that Eastern music is devoid of harmony. It is what you 
might call one-dimensional music. Indian composers seem 
to have little or no conception of the beauty that can be ob- 
tained by playing two or more notes together, so that their 
individual values are enhanced by their reciprocal contribu- 
tions to a chord; even less of the interweaving of melodies, 
as in much modern orchestration. 

On several occasions I have asked Indians if they could 
play the piano, and they have replied in the affirmative. On 
being asked to perform they have (to my great astonishment) 
seated themselves solemnly at the piano and proceeded to 
play a tune with one finger only. There was, apparently, not 
the slightest sense that anything was missing ; and the other 
Indians present applauded these strange recitals as very 
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meritorious performances, which doubtless they were, from 
their point of view. 

Is it not possible to see in this striking difference between 
the music of East and West the symbol of a still deeper 
divergence? For it illustrates, exactly, the difference be- 
tween the Christian and Oriental ideas of Heaven. In the 
Christian Heaven, individual personalities survive—etern- 
ally separate and distinct. At the same time, without los- 
ing anything of their individuality, they are caught up into a 
higher unity, like the component parts of a mighty orchestra 
or the petals of a flower. There are innumerable saints and 
angels in Heaven, but “ Number there in love is slain.” Or 
as Dante describes it in his “‘ Paradiso,” 

In forma dunque di candida rosa 


Mi si mostrava la milizia santa, 
Che nel suo sangue Cristo fece sposa.t 


Compare this with 
The dew drop slips into the shining sea. 


In nothing does what we have called the subconscious in- 
fluence of Christianity in Europe manifest itself more clearly 
—in contrast to pagan civilizations—than in its reverence for, 
and appreciation of the Child. 

“It is a strange thing,” remarked a Hindu gentleman to 
me one day, “that none of our great pundits and philosophers 
seem able to write books specially suitable for children; 
whereas, in England, you have hundreds of such books on 
all conceivable subjects, and have even special magazines 
and newspapers for the little ones. Not only that, but many 
of your greatest authors have written books specially for 
children, and, apparently, do not think it infra dig. to do 
so. I have tried,” he went on, “to persuade some of our 
learned scholars to write such books with an Indian setting 
to them for Indian children, and have offered to pay them 
handsomely for so doing; but they donot seem able to man- 
age it, though why, I don’t know.” 

In reply, I told my friend that I thought that it was pro- 
bably due to the influence of our religion, which has always 
inculcated a profound reverence for the beauty and innocence 
of childhood. 

There are, of course, many other points, which could be 
mentioned that bear upon the subject of this article—such 

* “ Paradiso,” Canto xxxi., lines 1—3. 
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as the custom of keeping Purdah, child marriages, the licen- 
tious rites of certain Hindu temples,—but enough has al- 
ready been said. And furthermore it has been our aim to 
emphasize those points of difference which are not so much 
the direct results of Christian teaching as the indirect con- 
sequences, operating as it were subconsciously, as that reli- 
gion has, little by little, leavened the whole structure of 


society. 


Before we draw this essay to a close, there is however one 
aspect of it which calls urgently to be considered. The writer 
can imagine many an Eastern reader, after considering the 
above comparisons, as expressing himself, indignantly, as 
follows : — 

“Your treatment of the subject is grossly unfair. You 
have taken the Jest out of your civilization and compared it 
with the worst in ours. Anyone could make out a case like 
that. 

“But what about your Western cities? Do they impress 
the Eastern visitor as being full of ‘heroic efforts and mo- 
mentous issues’; or rather are they not full of music-halls, 
night-clubs and—generally speaking—a mad, unceasing, 
whirling race after pleasure. 

“You talk to us of the sanctity of womanhood: but we 
have seen the way so many of your Mem-Sahibs live in 
Anglo-Indian society, and we know of the night-traffic in 
your city streets. 

“You preach to us of the sanctity of marriage; and your 
divorce courts are full to overflowing. You hold up holy 
hands of horror at the rites of some of our temples, yet one 
of the foremost Anglican divines of the day has not obscurely 
advocated the immoral practice of birth-control in a public 
sermon. 

“You would have us emulate the order and stability of 
your Governments, and we see the streets running red with 
revolution in the first European State we enter from across 
our borders. 

“You tell us we have no reverence for the child; but has 
your modern European child any reverence for its parents?” 
And so on. 

These—and there are more such points that could be men- 
tioned—are serious charges indeed; and, unfortunately, it is 
impossible to deny them. There are, in point of fact, power- 
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ful disruptive forces in European Society, which are rapidly 
tending towards the disintegration of the Christian civiliza- 
tion which we inherited from the Middle Ages. And these 
forces are making themselves more evident every year. 

Left to themselves they would inevitably reduce Europe 
to the same, or rather, to a much lower level of morality 
than any pagan civilization at present existing. 

But they are not left to themselves. As the tide of 
Modernism sweeps onwards with gathering force, carrying 
away on its restless bosom one after another of our conven- 
tional moralities, one institution—amidst the general con- 
fusion and flux—is being visibly laid bare to all the world, 
fixed and immutable as ever—even as a great rock is left 
standing by the out-going tide, which sweeps away to des- 
truction the surrounding litter of rubbish and shifting sand. 

That institution is the Catholic Church, founded in the 
beginning on the Rock that can never be shaken. The Catho- 
lic Church, as G. K. Chesterton wittily observes, is the only 
institution in Europe, to-day, which is of Pagan origin. Or 
as Macaulay says, in his well-known passage, “The history 
of that Church joins together the two great ages of human 
civilization. No other institution is left standing which 
carries the mind back to the times when the smoke of sac- 
rifice rose from the Pantheon, and when camelopards and 
tigers bounded in the Flavian amphitheatre." 

It is the continued presence of this Institution, and this 
alone, which has given, and still gives, to European Society 
(and its derivative offshoots in the Americas and the Euro- 
pean colonies) its permanence and continuity; and supplies 
it with those elements which mark it off from every other 


civilization that has ever existed. 
MORTIMER STANDING. 











MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


INNOCENT XI, JAMES IL, AND LOUIS XIV. 


HE failure of James II.’s attempt to restore the Catholic 
Faith in England is usually attributed to five chief causes. 

1. The determination of the country at large to remain Pro- 
testant, especially when the birth of the Prince of Wales made 
a Catholic succession secure. 

2. The aversion of what is, rather ambiguously, called the 
old Catholic party from James’ spirited policy and what they 
considered his rash precipitation. 

3. The lack of interest and even veiled hostility of Innocent 
XI. 

4. The determination of the Prince of Orange to interfere 
at the first opportunity to dethrone James II.; a resolve which 
he made some years earlier in revenge for the Duke of York’s 
victory over the Dutch fleet. 

5. The monumental folly of Sunderland, whose policy could 
not have been more fatal to the King if it had been designed 
for that end. 

In addition, the unfilial and detestable conduct of James’ 
daughters gave a great impetus to the usurper’s schemes. 

It is, however, No. 3 only which we propose to consider, for 
that cause, if indeed it existed, is very obscure and the others 
are as clear as day. 

One thing is certain, and that is the practical failure of Lord 
Castlemaine’s brilliant embassy to Rome to announce his master's 
accession: the first time since the reign of Mary that the Holy 
See had been so notified. Even the interesting account of the 
embassy by Michael Wright, London, 1688, Castlemaine’s major 
domo, could not conceal its lack of success. All that it 
achieved was a hat for Rinaldo d’Este, Mary's uncle, which in 
any case the Pope was willing to give. 

Castlemaine grew impatient at the long delays which were 
made by the Pope in giving audience, and the small interest 
shown when granted further irritated him. He had a very high 
idea of his master’s prestige and of his own importance as an 
English peer. 

Innocent XI. was being caused frequent annoyance by the 
intransigeance of the duc d’Estrées and was to suffer still more 
from de Lavardin’s ambassadors of the most Christian King. 
D’Estrées confirms (“Correspondance de Rome,” p. 107) Castle- 
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maine’s lack of tact and praises it,—if only he continues to make 
a noise he will succeed; car le pape n'est entreprenant que quand 
il nappréhende pas de résistance. De Lavardin also says that 
fear is the only method by which one can get any sense out of this 
Pope. Manifestly false statements, for Innocent, who had 
everything to gain by giving way to the most powerful of Catholic 
states, withstood Louis’ pretensions and the actual violence of de 
Lavardin’s suite. The famous points in dispute, the Franchises 
and the Gallican Liberties, do not concern us here. Still in all 
this there is a clue. 

One of Castlemaine’s instructions was to compose the strife 
between the Pope and Louis XIV., and now Innocent saw the 
ambassador of James II. behaving not unlike Louis’s. It could 
not impress him very well in favour of the cousins. The Pope 
was much beset by the Gallicanism of the Church in France 
and the vast scope which Louis gave to the royal power in eccle- 
siastical matters. If James II. succeeded in restoring Catho- 
licism, and if, as we know it was, his idea of the royal power wer~ 
to be the same as that of his cousin, there might arise an almost 
overwhelming Gallicanism. We must remember that only the 
innate orthodoxy of Louis prevented a schism, as no doubt that 
of James would have done in like case, but the Holy See saw 
the most powerful monarch in Europe asserting an independence 
which, apart from doctrinal matters, Henry VIII. might have 
envied, and it was not then clear how matters would fall out. 
It is easy for us who know the course of history to be wiser 
after the lapse of over 200 years. 

The assertion that the Pope was more concerned in winning 
his points against Louis XIV. than in the conversion of Eng- 
land is a rash statement; though both his nuncio, d’Adda, and 
the Queen, who favoured the anti-French party in England, were 
against precipitate action, and to that extent, doubtless, reported 
unfavourably to the Holy See. Nevertheless, the disputes be- 
tween the Bourbons and the Pope did make indirectly for the 
Protestant interest in England, and possibly caused the ultimate 
failure of James II.’s plans. 

The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, October, 1685, which 
caused a flood of Huguenot refugees into England further in- 
flamed the popular feeling, and the fact that Father Petre was 
a member of the Council and much trusted by the King made 
the people see everywhere Jesuit influence in the affairs of Eng- 
land and France.’ 


1In the Somers Tracts are confidential letters, obvious forgeries, which 
were supposed to pass between Father Petre and the famous Father La Chaise 
on the best method of exterminating heretics. These tricks were well in accord- 
ance with the then English habit of welcoming anything against priests and 
especially Jesuits. 
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The Rev. J. S. Clarke (Life of James II. from the Carlton 
House Stewart MSS., now at Windsor Castle, 1816) says that 
Father Petre and his party were supported by all the resources 
of France and of the Jesuits. James, who was much less in- 
clined than his brother to be subservient to French interests, 
could no doubt have benefited from all the resources of his cousin 
if he had chosen; but he hardly commanded the interest of the 
Society. The French province did not see eye to eye with the 
others, as we shall notice later on. In so far as the delivering 
of France and England from heresy was concerned the Jesuits 
agreed, but owing to the political complications in either country 
they had to keep aloof from active measures. 

Now the conditions which prevailed in England and France 
were vastly different. One was a country which had been Pro- 
testant for 120 years at least, in which was a feeble and sorely 
harriéd minority of Catholics; the other Catholic, but with a 
hitherto powerful minority of Calvinists who by sheer force had 
extorted the Edicts (Nantes was only one in their favour), from 
the exhaustion caused by thirty years of religious warfare. What 
might have been good for France was wholly inopportune in 
England, and this fact Innocent XI. clearly realized. 

Father La Chaise, it is clear, with the King himself, the 
Archbishop of Paris, and very possibly Madame de Maintenon, 
were seeking to weaken and destroy heresy in France; but left 
to themselves the system which they favoured was not one of 
violence. Father La Chaise, of whom even St.Simon could 
say nothing discreditable, was the author of the famous xiith 
and last paragraph of the Edict of Revocation. This para- 
graph, meaningless in the light of subsequent events and often 
regarded as mere hypocrisy, was designed to save from the 
penalties mentioned in the Edict those of the R.P.R. who were 
not willing to be converted at once. It gave in theory liberty 
of conscience but not of cult. Father La Chaise told Louis that 
the revocation would not cost a drop of his subjects’ blood, and 
that was at the time substantially true.1_ It will be asked, how- 
ever, if all this be true how came to pass the dragonnades and 
the numberless acts of violence, including death, which the Pro- 
testants, men and women, suffered? The answer is Louvois. 

Father La Chaise’s liberal final clause was really rather 
fatal to all concerned: for when it became widely known, in a 





1La Fare, Mémoires, p, 226, a writer not at all prejudiced in favour of the 
Society. Le Jésuite confesseur du roi n’avait pas lui méme été d’avis des violences 
qu’on a faites. It was Father La Chaise who protested against the digging up 
and dragging of the corpses of the relapsed nouveaux convertis. He also opposed 
the forcible baptism of Huguenot infants by CatMolics in places where the 
temples had been destroyed, and wished that they were permitted to be baptized 
by the pastors in private houses. Jurieu, more fair than some prejudiced 
Catholic writers, regarded Father La Chaise as incapable of the severities 
attributed to him by the refugees in foreign lands. 
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few weeks the whole work of conversions was paralysed and 
many even relapsed; a state of things which was not contem- 
plated by paragraph xii. Louvois had always detested this para- 
graph and was resolved not to work it. In fact he disobeyed the 
King in his instructions to the Intendants. Louvois often did 
this, or rather he issued orders in the King’s name without either 
Louis's knowledge or sanction.! 

The whole of the influence of the Society of Jesus was not on 
the side of France nor on the side of the advanced wing 
in England nor on that of the Imperialists. This is the same 
as saying that the Society was not on any side as such except so 
far, as for purely religious ends, the Church may be described 
as favouring one country or Government rather than another. 
As early as 1682, the duc d’Estrées showed considerable anxiety 
as to who would be the successor of Father Oliva. (J'ai recu) 
“des avis qui viennent de bon lieu que le pére de Noyelle est un 
grand espagnol et intimement lié avec le Card: Pio et avec le 
prélat Emerix, auditeur du rote allemand, qui est aussi grand 
espagnol.” Louis XIV. replied to his ambassador at some 
length, May 23rd: “Quoique la conduite que le pére Desnoy- 
elles a tenue envers vous soit en quelque facon blAmable, néan- 
moins la déférence qu'il aura été obligé d’avoir auprés le pape, 
selon toutes les apparences, lui aura fait connaitre de ses inten- 
tions, et d'ailleurs les assurances qui me sont données par le 
pére la Chaise qu’aussitét que le général sera élu il vous rendra 
premiére visite. . . . Je ne juge pas aussi & propos de con- 
traindre, en quelque maniére que ce soit, l’entiere liberté que j'ai 
toujours laissée aux Jésuites dans |'élection de leur général.” 

Father de Noyelle, now general, wrote to Louis, January, 
1686, to express his satisfaction at the Revocation, and the King 
replied, in March, that the Society of Jesus “avait toujours sig- 
nalé son zéle & ramener les hérétiques au giron de l'eglise, et 
qu’il serait bien aise de lui donner en toutes occasions des mar- 
ques de sa bienveillance et a lui de Il’estime particuliére qu'elle 
fait de ses mérites.” (Extracts from papers at the Quai 
d'Orsay by E. Michaud, 1882.) 

All the above is very significant, and bearing it in mind we 
can proceed. 

About this time, curiously enough, the Pope forbade the 
Jesuits of the five provinces of Italy to receive any more novices ; 

* “Louvois jaloux de son crédit était inquiet des entretiens que l’archevéque 
de Paris et le R.P. de la Chaise avoient avec Louis. Ces trois hommes ten- 
daient A affaiblir ou a détruire le protestantisme en France; mais leur systéme 
repoussait les moyens violents et personnels. Louvois court & ces entretiens 
qui lui devenaient suspects et sans tant de facons il pressa fortement la 
révocation.” (Mémoires, Abbé Choisy.) “Le roi désirait toujours qu'on se 
bornat A exercer une contrainte moderée: mais M. de Louvois vouloit emporter 
l’affaire et la menait militairement avec son despotisme et sa dureté naturelle.” 
(De Noailles.) 
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but by the good offices of Panciatichi, the secretary of the Regu- 
lars, this was relaxed. It really seems as though Father de 
Noyelle and Innocent XI. had a concerted plan and a warning 
at the same time. The anti-French interests were very strong 
in Rome, and owing to the prominence of certain French Jesuits 
in the internal policy of France much hostility re-acted in Im- 
perialistic circles against the Society as a whole. This senti- 
ment the Pope wished to appease without really helping the 
Jesuits’ enemies. At the same time the Pope intimated that 
he intended to be master of the Jesuits as of the whole clergy, 
and that the exuberant loyalty of the French clergy as a whole, 
and more particularly that of the hierarchy, must be kept within 
bounds so long as the unpleasant behaviour of the most Chris- 
tian King to His Holiness lasted. 

Finally, we come to the attitude of the Pope in connection 
with the Revocation. In this matter it is, I think, clear that 
many writers of history, and myself among them, have been 
somewhat mistaken by following too implicitly English contem- 
porary authorities as well as St. Simon, and especially M. de 
Carné. The fact would seem to be that Innocent approved in 
very general terms.!. One Cardinal in the Consistory protested 
openly; to whom the Pope replied that there was no violence 
and that the King and his council by kindness and the expendi- 
ture of a large sum of money had purged his kingdom of heresy. 
Innocent had nothing but the text of the Edict before him and 
no outrages had yet taken place; or at any rate, the news of 
them had not got abroad. 

So, as frequently, we see the substantial truth of two con- 
temporary versions. The one current in England, and in much 
of Europe, to the effect that the Pope disapproved the Revoca- 
tion in itself is not accurate; but he never gave any sign of 
approval to the manner in which the Edict was in practice car- 
riecl out manu militari. 

It is remarkable that Louis never referred in any way to 
these papers to cover his responsibility for the Revocation in 
the eyes of the rather critical contemporary States, for they 
remained unknown until the end of the nineteenth century. 

James II. failed, apart from the inherent difficulty of con- 
ciliating his subjects, whose minds were still bemused by the 
Popish plot, in restoring Catholicism chiefly owing to the political 

1A Brief of Innocent XI., November 13, 1685. A fragment of a despatch of 
d@’Estrées, in which he records that the King has somewhat recovered his credit 
which had been very low in Rome. Both found at the Quai d'Orsay by the duc 
de Noailles. Much later, Barrillon wrote to his Government: Londres, avril 
1686 : “ Les louanges que le pape a données dans le consistoire a l'Edit de V.M. 
sont connues a Londres et font voir combien est faux le bruit répandu par les 
factions que le pape n'approuvait pas cette mésure."" P.P. Mabillon and Mont- 


taucon, Vol. I., p. 175, say that Innocent ordered a Te Deum to be sung and 
the guns ot St. Angelo to be shot off. 
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conditions which prevailed in Europe; amongst which the Re- 
vocation of the Edict was not the least adverse. When it was 
too late he was inclined to accept his cousin's help. 


MAURICE WILKINSON, 


FROM JESUIT TO FRANCISCAN: IN RESTITUTION. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF SOUTHWELL’S “HUNDRED MEDITATIONS 
OF THE LOVE OF GOD.” 


MONG the literary treasures of Stonyhurst College is pre- 

served a stout MS. volume containing in an early seven- 
teenth-century handwriting “A Hundred Meditations of the Love 
of God.” The transcriber prefixes a brief dedication to “the 
Right Honorable and Virtuous Ladye, the Lady Beauchampe,” 
who must have been Honora, wife (or, after 1612, widow) of 
Edward Seymour, Lord Beauchamp, and daughter of Sir Richard 
Rogers of Bryanston, Co. Dorset, Knight, and of Cecilia Lut- 
terell, his wife. The “discourses,” he says, had long been in 
his custody, and were “written with Mr. Robert Southwell’s own 
hand, a gentleman for his holy life and happy death of eternal 
memory,” who “especially wrote and meant to have printed them 
for your holy mother’s devotions.” 

Beyond this nothing whatever has come down to us regarding 
the early history of this MS.'_ It was unknown to the early 
biographers of the Society. Turnbull, in his 1856 edition of 
Southwell’s Poems, mentions it as being then in the possession 
of the Catholic publisher Dolman; he himself hoped later on to 
print it, as well as the other prose writings of the martyr. 
Grosart again called attention to it in 1872. The next year it 
was for the first time printed under the capable editorship of 
Father John Morris, S.J., as one of those attractive brown 
volumes known as St. Joseph's Ascetical Library. Father Mor- 
ris, in his preface, took it for granted, like everyone else, that 
Father Robert Southwell was the author. 

Apparently this assumption can no longer be maintained, 
and the English Jesuit must now yield the honour of authorship 
to a Spanish Franciscan. A few days ago the writer of these 
lines lit upon a shabby old duodecimo in the dust of a top shelf 
of the Farm Street library. It was entitled “ Reverendi Patris 
Fratris Didaci Stellae Minoritani De Amore Dei Meditationes 
Piissimae,” and the title-page went on to say that, having been 

1A second copy, by a contemporary but quite dissimilar hand, and 
naturally without the dedication, was purchased some twenty years ago from 
a London bookseller, and is now at Farm Street. A former owner of the 
eighteenth (?) century has written in it: “Ex libris Dionysii Huddleston.— 
Fac ea quae moriens facta fuisse voles.—Live Jesu live and let it bee My life 


to die for love of thee.” In the last century it belonged to Dr. A. B. Grosart, 
the well known editor of Southwell’s Poems. 
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first translated from Spanish into French, it was now translated 
from French into Latin by Joannes Governerius, priest and theo- 
logian, and was imprinted at Cologne in 1602. These “ medita- 
tions" were a hundred in number, and a very hasty inspection 
sufficed to show that they were, in Latin, precisely the same 
hundred meditations which the Ven. Robert Southwell was sup- 
posed to have given us in English. 

Didacus Stella, or Diego de Estella, to give him his proper 
name, was of Spanish (more likely Portuguese) origin, a Fran- 
ciscan friar, a distinguished preacher, confessor to King Philip 
Il. As a writer he is, or was, well known among the great 
ascetical writers of the late sixteenth century, and St. Francis 
of Sales in his own more famous treatise on the Love of God 
commends this very work of Estella’s as being “grandement 
affectif et utile pour l’oraison.” 

The first edition of the “ Meditaciones devotissimas del Amor 
de Dios"’—there is a copy in the British Museum—appeared at 
Salamanca in 1576, and was soon followed by others. The 
Italian version, by Father John Baptist Peruschi, S.J., was 
printed first at Florence, 1585. According to Governerius (in 
the Latin edition of 1602 already mentioned) the French trans- 
lator was one Gabriel Chappuys, but I have not been able to 
ascertain the date of his translation. 

Father Southwell, who was martyred on the 2!Ist February, 
1594-5. could not have seen the Latin version. Apart even 
from the date, a comparison of the Latin and English texts 
proves their independence ; for the Latin translator or his printer 
has thought good, for some unexplained reason, to mutilate the 
closing chapters of the book to the extent of many pages, which 
are found entire in the English translation. Southwell, we may 
reasonably suppose, made his version from the Italian, which 
appeared the year before he started for the English mission, and 
was, moreover, in a language with which a six years’ residence 
in Rome had made him familiar. But, indeed, there is little 
in his English to suggest that it is a translation at all and not 
an original work. In the richness of its vocabulary and the 
taciness of its Elizabethan idiom it is quite unlike most modern 
translations, and worthy of the pen of the martyr-poet who was 
a contemporary of Shakespeare. 

How came it to pass that the “Hundred Meditations” were 
left unpublished for nearly three centuries? We do not know. 
That it was not for any lack of popularity in either author or 
translator is evident from the demand which existed for their 
other works. Of Southwell’s Poems the British Museum cata- 

1It is worth remarking, as a proof how little suspicion existed of the rela- 
tion between Southwell’s and Estella’s Meditations, that a new English version 


of the latter, or rather of a portion of them, was published by an English 
Catholic firm in 1898. 
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logue mentions no fewer than eight editions printed in the 
quarter of a century following his death, and this list is far from 
complete. His chief prose work, the “Epistle of Comfort to 
the Reverend Preistes, and to the honourable, worshipful, and 
other of the lay sorte restrayned in durance for the Catholike 
faith,” though naturally appealing to a smaller circle of readers 
and not the sort of book to meet with official encouragement 
in England, was three times secretly printed at Catholic presses 
at home or abroad. And Estella’s “Vanidad del Mundo "— 
the best known of his treatises—was at least five times printed 
in English between 1584 and 1622. But this little book has 
a history of its own, which would take us beyond the scope of 


the present note. 
C.A.N. 





EVIL LITERATURE; A SUGGESTION FROM IRELAND. 


6 NATION gets the Press it deserves.” If this adage be 

true, then the deserts of this generation must be singularly 
small. The British Press, for instance, leaves much to be de- 
sired, and we can have but little hope of improving it until we 
have restored the Faith which it lacks. In the meantime we 
must content ourselves with striving to eliminate or to counter- 
act what is positively bad. Evil literature falls into two main 
classes; in the one are works which, openly or covertly, attack 
the Faith, in the other those subversive of morality. The first 
Catholics must combat as best they can, without help from those 
outside the fold. On the other hand, in the fight against sug- 
gestive and pornographical literature, we have every decent- 
minded citizen with us, and we have a right to look to the State 
for assistance. Here no excuse is needed for a policy of ab- 
solute prohibition, were it feasible, for we are dealing with some- 
thing essentially bad. But would prohibition be feasible or in 
any way effective? It would have to cover all types of objection- 
able matter—newspapers, magazines, pictures, books —some 
slightly unpleasant, others thoroughly obscene, some printed in 
England, many imported, at times openly offered for sais, but 
often only obtained by devious ways. There are not wanting 
signs of a healthy feeling against this. Our newspapers, when 
attention was recently directed to their own failings in the matter, 
defended themselves, a little cynically perhaps, but not without 
a gratifying manifestation of good will, and called for the sup- 
port of the law. The Institute of Journalists, too, has pro- 
tested against the serving-up of “news” that is flavoured with 
morbid or suggestive detail and have asked for legislation. The 
League of Nations, also, as noted in these columns some months 
ago, has appointed a commission to consider means of inter- 
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national co-operation for preventing the pernicious traffic in 
pornographical literature. 

But the suppression by law of everything evil in literature 
is an impracticable ideal. Past experience has shown that pre- 
ventive legislation is difficult to frame, inefficient in operation 
and easily evaded. In England, for example, under existing 
laws, it is almost impossible for the police to secure a conviction 
except in the very worst cases. Further, the conviction of the 
author or printer comes too late, for the condemned book is 
already in circulation and doing its evil work; while conviction 
of a single bookseller is worse still, since it has the effect of 
advertising the book. Lastly, it must be remembered, this 
wretched trade is often so profitable that those who follow it are 
willing to incur the risk of heavy penalties. 

It will be seen that while legislation is imperative, it is not 
easy to suggest what form it should take. A quite revolutionary 
proposal has just been made by Mr. James Geoghegan, K.C., in 
a paper read before the annual conference of the C.T.S. of Ire- 
land. Mr. Geoghegan was considering the problem as it appears 
in Ireland, but the comprehensive scheme which he outlined 
should be received with lively interest here. 

In brief, he suggests that booksellers and newsagents should 
be formed into a comprehensive Guild, governed by a Council 
similar to the Medical Council. It would be made illegal for 
anyone not a member of the Guild to sell ay printed matter; 
members of the Guild would be held guilty of unprofessional 
conduct and struck off the rolls if they were found to trade in 
objectionable literature. Thus the Council would have the duty © 
of deciding what was objectionable and of preventing its sale. 
In practice, however, the censorship would be exercised mainly 
in regard to the wholesale traders: “No retailer would be 
affected adversely for selling anything he bought from a regis- 
tered wholesaler. . . . For the wholesalers, the Council under 
the scheme could from time to time publish a cautionary list 
either of certain publications or, if necessary, of certain printers 
and publishers. This list would not of course be in the nature 
of a prohibitory index, but merely a warning to the trade. .. .” 
Mr. Geoghegan, wisely, does not attempt to fill in details; he 
proposes that this should be done by a commission representing 
all those who would be affected by the scheme: “Let a com- 
mission representative of the printers, the publishers, the sel- 
lers and the readers be set up to consider, and \if they think fit, to 
submit a scheme for the establishment of a Council representing 
the readers, booksellers and newsagents. Such a commission 
could also outline legislation for the enrolling of existing book- 
sellers and newsagents, the admission of others in the future, and 
the conditions on which membership of the profession may be 
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forfeited.” He pointed out that the scheme would mean the 
disappearance of news-boys and of the smaller shops where news- 
papers are sold as aside-line. News-boys he proposed to abolish 
at once on the ground that the occupation is a demoralizing one ; 
small newsagents would be eliminated gradually. This, too, he 
regarded as an advantage, since for the success of the scheme 
it was essential that the status of the bookseller and newsagent 
should be considerably raised: “In substance the scheme will 
create an enlightened class of traders, whose monopoly will en- 
sure sufficient reward to arouse a lively sense of responsibility.” 

Mr. Geoghegan, then, proposes to drive evil literature from 
the market by giving us a class of booksellers and newsagents 
able and willing to guarantee their wares. It would be easy to 
criticize the proposal—indeed, it was sharply criticized at the 
meeting—but it seems to us a bold constructive plan, full of 
possibilities. Primarily designed to prevent the sale of what is 
bad, it must, in operation, react on publisher and author and 
stimulate them to produce what is good. There is a long way 
to go, of course, from a paper read to the C.T..S. to a great re- 
form in operation—but perhaps not so long, in Ireland. Mr. 
Geoghegan’s audience who filled the hall at the Mansion House, 
had not come merely to be edified; all of them “meant busi- 
ness,” from the Archbishop of Armagh, who presided, to the 
anonymous gentleman who, in a dramatic interlude, praised the 
Jrish Messenger and denounced a novel he had just read. There 
is good reason to hope that the insistent demand for legislation 
will lead to this most interesting scheme being tried. If its 
application should prove successful in Ireland, why not also in 
England? 

J. P. Mcc. 





II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 
If Germany began the war it is to her credit 


a that she has also begun the real peace. The 
Guarantee. Security Pact, elaborated at Locarno and to 


be signed in London on December Ist, origin- 
ated in the proposal of the German authorities made last 
February that Great Britain should guarantee the inviolability 
of her present Western frontier, and thus free France from the 
fear of a future invasion—a result which not all the punitive pro- 
visions of the Versailles Treaty had been able satisfactorily to 
effect. The original proposal has grown into a Treaty of Mutual 
Guarantee between Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain and 
Italy to maintain Germany’s Western frontier as it stands, so 
that if, on the one hand, France or Belgium, or, on the other, 
Germany, violates it the remaining Powers will oppose the ag- 
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gressor. The Frontier Powers further pledge themselves sever- 
ally not to begin war against each other, except when the League 
of Nations decides war is justified. Tothis Treaty four Arbitra- 
tion Conventions are added, between Germany on the one hand, 
and Belgium, France, Poland, and Czecho-Slovakia on the other, 
the general effect of which is that all future disputes between 
the parties which cannot be settled amicably otherwise shall be 
referred either to the Permanent Court of International Justice 
or to a special Conciliation Commission. It is interesting and 
important to note that all this elaborate machinery is explicitly 
meant to strengthen, rather than hamper or supersede, the func- 
tions of the League of Nations, that it does not come into force 
until Germany is a member of the League, and that it is to remain 
in force until the League itself shows that, unassisted, it is cap- 
able of securing the ends desired. And also that the signatory 
Powers expressly declare that the establishment of the Pact 
“will hasten on effectively the disarmament provided for in 
Article 8 of the Covenant.” This, indeed, as Lord Oxford has 
deciared, will be the “acid test’’ of its real utility. 


The universal acclamation with which this set- 

~— a tlement has been received in all but in ultra- 
War-Mind. nationalist quarters shows how thoroughly the 
spirit of the Versailles Treaty has disappeared, 

even though the Guarantee stereotypes one of its decrees. The 
German people have made a real act of national sacrifice in aban- 
doning all claim to Alsace-Lorraine, and that renunciation has 
had its immediate reward in the growth of a spirit of con- 
fidence and good-will amongst its late opponents. We can fairly 
claim for the successive British Governments since the down- 
fall of the 1918 Coalition that they worked more or less intelli- 
gently for peace, and saw earlier and more clearly than our 
French allies the futility of trying to combine a policy of punish- 
ing Germany with the restoration of European prosperity. Un- 
happily, though perhaps naturally enough, it has taken longer 
for France to lay aside the war-mind and to realize that, economi- 
cally, peace is far more profitable than revenge: otherwise the 
Pact of Locarno, which already existed in germ in the League 
of Nations, might have come into being many years ago. Its 
significance lies precisely in its evidence of a change of atti- 
tude on the part of France: its effectiveness will depend, not 
so much on its machinery—which is thought in some quarters 
to be less workable than that provided by the League—but in 
the continuance of that attitude of conciliation. . It will take 
some time for the nationalist French and German press, which 
is even more intransigent and irresponsible than our own, to 
drop the talk of “natural enemies” or “hereditary foes,” and 
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learn to contemplate, instead of the abstraction “ Germany” and 
“France,” a multitude of human beings, some no doubt mili- 
taristic and revengeful, but the vast majority desirous of nothing 
, more than to live their lives in peace. But we trust that day 
, may come, and we would fain hope that the desire of the present 
democratic Government in Germany to be freed from the stigma 
of sole responsibility for the war, laid on her and her allies by 
7 Article 231 of the Versailles Treaty, may be speedily granted. 
| Mr. Chamberlain's remarkable introductory words at Locarno 
mean nothing if they don’t mean this. 










































7 es Those words are worth putting on record, for 
) aint “ania they happily expressed the minds of all the 
, The War. delegates, showing that, if previous Con- 
ferences had not led to peace, it was because 

the will to peace was absent. 


. Let the dead past bury its dead [he said]. Let us take 
leave for ever of the passions, animosities and bitterness of 
the late years. In friendly conversation between repre- 
sentatives of great and equal nations, there will be no dic- 
tated conditions or imperative commands. I cannot believe 
that relics of the unhappy past will be allowed to encumber 
the way of the future. 


It is plain that a constant reiteration of “You began it” is 
at variance with the spirit expressed in these words. Few will 
deny that the Kaiser and the militarist clique about him pre- 
cipitated war at the moment that seemed best for their purposes, 
but that does not mean that the German people as a whole knew 
it was a war of aggression. The course of European politics 
for decades before, the outcome of a diplomacy that often set 
national interest before justice, prepared the way for the out- 
break. Viscount Grey, the latest of the protagonists to reveal 
his views, is explicit on this point. 

Militarism [he writes in his “Twenty-Five Years: 1892 
—1916"] and the armaments inseparable from it made war 
inevitable. Armaments were intended to produce a sense 
of security in each nation,—that was the justification put 

) forward in defence of them. What they really did was to 
produce fear in everybody. 


Of course unless Germany could be rightly made responsible 
for the war, she could not be with any justice compelled to pay 
, reparations. Hence the importance from the Allies’ point of view 
of Article 231, which demanded from Germany the acceptance 
of responsibility. Many Germans would, we imagine, be ready 
to admit the responsibility of their Government and General 
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Staff which persuaded them into the belief that they were wag- 
ing a legitimate war of defence, and be therefore prepared to 
suffer for their mistake, and their acceptance of the Dawes 
scheme is evidence of that fact. But they may quite reasonably 
resent being branded in a great public document as culpable 
aggressors on the peace of Europe. 


. The entry of Germany into the League of 
— Nations, for which we believe provision will 
the League be made early next year, immediately raises 
the question—what about Russia? The 
League will still be incomplete without the adherence of that 
vast nation, nor can its chief object—the reduction of armaments 
—be proceeded with so long as the Soviet Republics maintain 
their present attitude of active hostility towards Western civiliza- 
tion and refuse to enter the European family of nations. There 
is no Western power, we believe, averse to that entry. Mr. 
Chamberlain was insistent on the fact that the Treaty of Mutual 
Guarantee was not directed against Russia or any other Power. 
“He hoped Russia would not make the mistake of thinking that 
because any two Powers made friends, they must be enemies of 
a third. He would welcome Russia into the League of Nations.” 
There are signs that the Soviet attitude is itself changing. Rus- 
sian political aloofness is a grievous hindrance to Russian eco- 
nomic development. By the “Red Letter” which was one of 
the causes of the overthrow of the Labour Government, the grow- 
ing commercial intercourse between England and Russia was 
checked and Russia suffered more than England. We are con- 
vinced that it is through process of trade that the Russian people 
can best be brought again into association with Europe. The 
actual rulers of Russia are comparatively few: they are power- 
ful now because their people are isolated and wholly subject to 
their influence. But if foreign capital flows again into Russia 
that isolation will be broken down. It is significant that Italy, 
remote though she be, finds an advantage in being friendly with 
the Soviets, and that Czecho-Slovakia, a neighbour, is favour- 
able to their joining the League. When by the inclusion of Ger- 
many the League will cease even to appear to be a union of 
victors and neutrals, the Soviets may feel it their interest to 
apply for admission. To that end must all the diplomacy of 
Europe be directed. 


It is made a cause of reproach to the League 

Dominion by hostile foreign critics, such as Russia and 
Evolution. America, that the British Commonwealth, which 
faces the world as a single political entity, 

commands in the Assembly no less than seven votes. Since 
it is true that the Dominions rank there as separate nations, the 
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only answer to that criticism is that they may also vote independ- 
ently. Constitutional students have from the first noted that a 
most important step towards Dominion independence was taken 
when Canada, New Zealand, etc., were severally represented at 
the Paris Peace Council and affixed their signatures to the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. The logic of facts has since compelled further 
advance in the same direction. Not infrequently have repre- 
sentatives of the Dominions voted against Great Britain in the 
Assembly. Their views on the 1924 Protocol were divergent, 
and this to some extent explains the British opposition to that 
document, for which opposition Mr. Chamberlain unhappily 
sought other excuses. It seems inevitable that contact with the 
nations of the world in the League will mitigate that sense of 
common citizenship which has hitherto helped to keep the Com- 
monwealth together. If the other Powers question their inde- 
pendence and self-sovereignty, the Dominions will not unnatur- 
ally be tempted to prove them. The Trade Union Congress at 
Scarborough, in its zeal against “ Imperialism,” lately resolved 
by a majority of three million votes “to support the right of 
all peoples in the British Empire to self-determination, including 
the right to choose complete separation from the Empire.” No 
doubt the delegates had India chiefly in mind, but its resolution 
shows some ignorance of the present development of co-equal 
membership in the Commonwealth, a development which is pro- 
ceeding under our eyes. In negotiating the Locarno Pact, the 
British Government spoke only for itself, leaving the Dominions 
free to associate themselves with it whenever and to whatever 
extent their Governments (and presumably their Parliaments) 
should think fit. And latterly Australia has put forward a plea 
that, in the appointment by the Crown of State-Governors, ac- 
count should be taken of Australian opinion, a plea based ex- 
pressly on the prerogative of the Irish Free State to have 
Governor-Generals of its own nomination. 


In the case of Australia, at any rate, there is 

The > pa no likelihood of any desire for separation from 
“White Australia. the Commonwealth. All her interests lie the 
other way. That vast empty continent of some 

three million square miles, which supports on its coasts a popu- 


* These are acutely criticized by a French observer in Etudes, Oct. 5th, 
p. 107, in words worth recording :— 

“A vrai dire, on y trouve un énorme sophisme qui ne mérite pas une dis- 
cussion sérieuse: l’organisation des sanctions internationales serait plus nuisible 
qu'utile, car elle préparerait la guerre sous couleur de protéger la paix. 
Mais le morceau de valeur du discours de M. Chamberlain fut l’apologie du 
systéme anglais des solutions partielles, locales, provisoires, sans connexion 
logique les unes avec les autres et suggérées par l’opportunité du moment, au 
lieu et place du systéme latin des constructions générales, homogénes et 
grandioses, fondées sur des principes abstraits."—Y. de la Briére. 
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lation two million less than that of Greater London, is saved 
from being submerged by a tide of blacks and browns and yel- 
lows ultimately by the power of the British fleet. The policy 
of a “White Australia" is accepted as axiomatic by all per- 
sons and parties in the Australian Commonwealth: it is a thing 
not argued: to suggest any other would be felt as treason. But 
the Commonwealth does not seem to have sufficiently appreciated 
the positive side of that policy. Captain M’Cullagh, who lately 
visited Australia as a guest of the American Fleet, was struck 
by the isolation and self-centredness of the average Australian. 
He doesn’t seem to realize his danger as white humanity’s outpost, 
in the midst of an illimitable waste of waters, with all the teeming 
hordes of Asia between him and Europe. The policy of his 
Labour Governments—and Labour is often in power in Aus- 
tralia—seems to this candid observer exceptionally narrow and 
short-sighted, oblivious of the great world-movements on which 
their welfare really depends. Captain M’Cullagh expects that 
the visit of the Fleet will be followed by a visitation of American 
business men and financiers, which will “wake up” Australia 
and dissipate its parochialism and narrowness of outlook. After 
all, America is Australia’s nearest white neighbour, and a growth 
of intercourse, stimulated undesignedly by the present British 
prohibition of foreign loans, is only natural. But from every 
point of view the chief need of Australia is such a growth of 
population as may adequately occupy her habitable territories. 
If Mr. Bruce wins the battle forced on him by the “red” labour 
element in Australia, he will be the better able to attend to 
this most important matter. Italians and South Germans are 
flocking to South America. There seems no reason why they 
should not be encouraged in the Australian Commonwealth. But 
it is obviously a better policy to attract and retain immigrants 
from the home country. We say, retain, for it is a singular 
thing that there is considerable emigration from Australia. In 
1923, for instance, there were 93,000 odd immigrants, but no 
less than 55,000 emigrants. It is time that Australia, and New 
Zealand too, formulated their plans for the peopling of their 
territories, if only for the information and relief of the rest of 
the Commonwealth whose interests are bound up in theirs. 


The danger to the new spirit in Europe mani- 

Enemies of fested in the Locarno Pact comes from the re- 
Peace. actionaries of every nation. The German 
‘Nationalists, who include the remnants of the 

old militarist class, seem disposed to wreck the Treaty. The 
spirit that provoked the war is naturally opposed to peace. In 
this country there are those who are always nervously afraid of 
“foreign commitments,” which may engage us in wars in which 
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we have no interest to serve. The answer to such alarmists is 
that no nation has a higher interest than to oppose and punish any 
aggressor on international peace. In any case, the more thor- 
ough and universal the mutual commitments of the nations, the 
more remote becomes the possibility of war, whereas if there 
were no commitments, war might occur at any time from any 
quarter, necessitating always a state of anxious preparedness. 
Seven years after the event many people have as yet no know- 
ledge of the variety of commitments which membership of the 
League already involves. 

To all seeming, this fact has not dawned upon the rickety 
revolutionary Government of Greece, which, in defiance of its 
obligations under the Covenant, has invaded unarmed Bulgaria, 
in order to avenge the alleged murder of a frontier guard. Bul- 
garia promptly appealed to the League, and the Council is now 
sitting to adjudicate between the parties. If there had been 
no League, there would certainly have been war: as it is, Greece 
seems to have acted just as Italy did in the case of Corfu—an 
instance of the evil effects of bad example. 

Another danger to European Peace is the declared intention 
of Turkey to pay no heed to the decision of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice in regard to the Mosul question. 
We are now reaping the aftermath of the disastrous divisions 
amongst the Allies in dealing with the defeated and dismem- 
bered Ottoman Empire. Turkey at Lausanne played on Euro- 
pean rivalries and emerged much stronger from the Confer- 
ence than when she entered it. Let us hope that in the develop- 
ments of this affair, she will meet with a united Europe, which 
by mere economic pressure will be able to curb her belligerency. 


We have seen no adequate criticism, so biased 

Wanted : is our party-ridden press, of the proposals to 

a Land Policy. reform the land system, issued by Mr. Lloyd 
George and his followers. The critics con- 

centrate on the constructive suggestions and deride them. Yet, 
apart from those suggestions, all parties should agree with the 
Liberal diagnosis, for the facts are plain. At the turning of the 
ways, a century or more ago, Great Britain chose to become an 
industrial country, to let agriculture lapse and to buy cheap 
food from abroad with the superabundant cash received from its 
exports. The result was the divorce of the population from 
the land and the creation of a huge and growing proletariat, 
dependent on a weekly wage and, therefore, liable to starve 
whenever employment ceased. The further result was the 
economic dependence of the country at large on the foreign 
market. So long as that market existed and could be developed, 
and so long as Great Britain had the lion's share of it, that de- 
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pendence and its implications could be ignored. Now, however, 
that market no longer demands British goods as it did: foreign 
countries supply themselves or find cheaper supplies elsewhere, 
and Great Britain is left with empty untilled lands and full but 
workless cities. We need not repeat the grim and powerful dis- 
section of the situation by Mr. H. Robbins printed in our Septem- 
ber number. Nothing can revive British Industrialism but new 
markets, and they are not to be found. If our workers would 
be content with the living-standard of the Chinese coolie we 
might win back our supremacy—for a time. But such a remedy 
is both unjust and impracticable. The proletariat would revolt 
rather than consent to a lower livelihood than it has at present. 
The only way out of the impasse is a return to the land, and, 
therefore, the most insistent task of statesmen is to facilitate 
that return. It is doubtless difficult to reverse the mental habits 
of a century, but the healthy existence of the State demands it. 
Industrialism is being choked by its own rapacity. It is gradu- 
ally being realized that the housing problem—the provision of 
decent dwellings for all the urban populations—cannot be solved, 
at whatever outlay, in the cities themselves: there is not room. 
The congestion in London and the great towns is such that traffic 
grows daily slower and more confused. The old horse buses in 
the emptier streets of their time moved quicker than the con- 
stantly blocked motors of to-day. Something must be done, 
even for the townsman’s own sake, to counteract the lure of the 
cities, to disperse over the countryside the morbid growths of 
population in urban areas. 







































a There is no sign yet that the Government or 
— the public is aware of the necessity of reme- 
ousted. dial action or even of the character of the 
disease. All their talk is about the cheapening 

of exports. Manufacturers cry out to be relieved of taxation, 
to lower wages, to lengthen the working day. Labour demands 
abolition of royalties, lessening of profits, lowering of dividends. 
The one idea of all is to win back the old markets by under- 
selling the foreigner. “The fount of prosperity,” says 7he Zimes 
(October 13th), “is the production of saleable commodities,” 
so completely has the old idea of self-support been lost. Yet all 
are agreed that the 300,000,000 pounds’ worth of food which 
is now imported could be produced at home and absorb in its 
production all unemployed labour. Only slightly over 1,000,000 
workers are employed upon the land to 12,000,000 in industry 
and commerce. The difficulty of altering the country’s outlook 
is enhanced by the fact that Labour, the most progressive and 
energetic of the parties, is almost wholly industrialist, and has 
no conception of any other form of occupation. The town-bred 
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artisan looks down upon the countryman, and does not recognize 
his worth or his importance. And, although the Liberals have 
taken up the land question, they are politically impotent and 
seem destined to remain so. Therefore we are left to the some- 
what helpless and hopeless contemplation of the following 
statistics : 

About 80% of our necessary food supplies comes from 
abroad and must be paid for by exports. Inability to buy would 
reduce us to starvation in six weeks. 

About 1,300,000 workers are more or less permanently un- 
employed and are supported with their belongings out of rates 
and taxes. 

Only about 1,100,000 people are employed in agriculture 
and the number is always lessening. 

It is said that over 2,000,000 men are employed in the mak- 
ing, repair and driving of motors. 

After five years’ efforts at “economy” the normal peace time 
expenditure of the country (allowing for the appreciation of 
the pound) has increased by 19 %. [Statement of the F.B.1., 
October 1 5th.] 

For the first eight months of this year imports have encosded 
exports by a sum of £246,000,000. 


To cheer our depression the Chancellor of the 

Unfounded Exchequer bid us look at the increased ex- 
Optimism. penditure on drink, motor-cars, entertainments, 
etc., as a proof that there is plenty of money 

in the country. No doubt there is still, in spite of the heavy and 
increasing drain. But the measure of financial prosperity is 
saving not spending. At the end of the Motor-Show a few 
weeks ago, it was announced that all the manufacturers in the 
country had sold their output for the next six months, and similar 
luxury-spending of various sorts is prevalent everywhere. So 
long as the money remains in the country it is merely a matter 
of redistribution. But an estimated adverse trade-balance of 
£400,000,000 by the end of the year, which more than equals 
the whole of the national savings in a prosperous peace-year, 
shows that the money is not staying in the country but rapidly 
leaving it. Whether Great Britain has already begun to 
live on her capital, as some experts declare, we are not expert 
enough to decide: in any case experts never agree. But one 


- reason why the export trade is suffering has recently been pointed 


out. It appears that of the country’s 17,000,000 wage-earners, 
8,000,000 work for competitive markets, at home and abroad, 
whilst the rest are employed in “sheltered” trades like the rail- 
way-men. Asa result, the wages of the sheltered workers have 
exceeded the cost of living by 24:% whilst those of the un- 
sheltered fall below it by 16%. It is calculated that the 
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former thus receive £200,000,000 more in wages than if they 
were exposed to competition. This sum, whilst it is of the 
nature of a tax upon the export trade, explains to some extent 
the signs of domestic prosperity which gladden Mr. Churchill, 
and illustrates the precariousness of our whole industrial system. 
Some economists would correct competition by tariffs—a remedy 
which might prove worse than the disease. 


It really seems that for once a Royal Commis- 
oe of sion is actually effecting something. The 
Food Council. National Food Council set up by the Govern- 
ment has discovered that bread costs too much, 
i.e., that the bakers have been “profiteering,” taking toll of the 
needs of the people by charging more than a fair price. And 
by publishing its discovery the Council has forced, by mere weight 
of public opinion, a reduction in the price of the loaf. It would 
be interesting to know what its standard of a fair profit is. 
If, as we have often pointed out, a just price could be established 
by law in commodities of necessary consumption, much of that 
oppression of the poor constantly practised in trade would dis- 
appear. It would have been impossible in Catholic times in 
England when the State regulated profits in accord with the 
moral law. It is still, we believe, a criminal offence “unduly 
to enhance the price of the necessaries of life,” and a 7imes 
correspondent mentions the case of a trader who was fined £500 
for making a corner in hops. The same correspondent would 
like, and so should we, to see the Attorney-General prosecuting 
some profiteer on the strength of the same statute. The public 
has very little security against “rings” like the Master Bakers’ 
Association, which determine without any outside control what 
prices should be charged for bread. They might at least be 
compelled to publish the facts on which they base their charges. 
The Food Council will have the active support of the public 
in its investigation of the prices of other food-stuffs. What 
revelations may we not expect when it tackles the butchers, and 
the dairy-men! We should not be surprised if when the time 
comes for the present Government to appeai again to the country, 
the achievements of their Food Council should prove their most 
valuable electoral asset. 


That the question of country versus town has 

— and other besides economic aspects is shown in an 
Rural Question. interesting article in the American £ccle- 
siastical Review (October) on the growth of 

Catholicism in the United States. The hundred odd millions 
of that vast territory are divided almost equally between country 
and town, but apparently the vast majority of Catholics in the 
States have been and are town-dwellers. The reason is plain. 
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The original colonial stock was practically non-Catholic: it held 
the land from the beginning and, moving westward and south, 
gained and maintained ownership over the new States as they 
were successively formed. Foreign immigrants flocked to the 
cities where work was needed and plentiful. Hence, at least 
three-fourths of the Catholic population are urban dwellers. Now 
the census returns of 1920, which the writer, Father M. V. Kelly, 
analyses, disclose the fact that the rural population has a more 
rapid natural increase than the urban, a rate indeed almost 
double. Consequently, in spite of the absence of artificial 
sterility amongst Catholics, the non-Catholic portion of the States 
shows a greater natural increase. Father Kelly reckons that if 
Catholics had been predominantly rural, they would now reach 
a total of thirty millions instead of, at most, twenty. He quotes 
in support of his main thesis that city-life is a check on natural 
increase, the saying of a German Jesuit biologist to the effect 
that “even Catholic Cologne, if left for three generations with- 
out recruits from country districts, would be a desert.” Hence 
Father Kelly concludes that the present Catholic population in 
various great cities has only maintained its level by means of 
foreign immigration. What is true of America in this physio- 
logical matter must be true also of other countries. We are 
accustomed to ascribe the slow natural growth of Catholicity in 
England to “leakage.” May it not be at least partly due to the 
fact that almost the whole Catholic population dwells in towns? 


The existence of a physiological law such as 
Malthus further this, joined with the fact, emphasized by Dr. 
discredited. Sutherland and others, that fertility naturally 
and automatically decreases in proportion to 
the growth in material well-being, should go far to destroy the 
bogey of over-population with which the neo-Malthusians are 
always trying to frighten the unreflecting. Malthus himself is 
being steadily refuted by historical facts. The N.C.W.C. of 
America has lately done good service by an issue of leaflets con- 
taining information in rebuttal of Malthus’s plea. It is useful 
to be reminded that that mistaken sociologist predicted a popu- 
lation for England and Wales in 1898 of 112 millions: actually 
the population at that date was 32 millions. He also foretold 
that the United States would double its population every 25 
years. Owing to extensive immigration this held good until 
1890. But during the 34 years since that date the rate of in- 
crease has been much less, and the States are 13 million short 
of what they should have had in 1915. And just as the theory 
breaks down in regard to human fecundity, soit does in regard to 
the increase of food supplies. Moreover, starvation, which Mal- 
thus counted on to decrease the birth-rate, actually increases it, 
whereas abundance has the opposite effect. 
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We were misinformed by press reports when 
The = in our last issue we stated that the “ Universal 
Stockholm. Christian Conferenceon Life and Work,” which 
met in August at Stockholm, had issued no 
message to an expectant world. Its deliberations avoided, it 
is true, the dogmatic questions which separate the sects from 
the Church and from each other. But it was deeply concerned 
with the relations between Christianity and various social and 
international problems, though it felt it premature, in this first 
gathering of the “Churches” since the war, to pass definite reso- 
lutions in which all might not agree. The delegates, therefore, 
in the message they finally sent forth to all followers of Christ, 
confined themselves to a statement of the vast disparity between 
Christian profession and Christian performance, associating their 
various “Churches” with them in their humble avowal. There is 
nothing in their affirmation of the Christian remedy for different 
social and industrial evils to which we Catholics could object, 
though the Church would state more fully and definitely the prin- 
ciples on which the Christian family, the unit of the State, must 
rest, viz., unity, fidelity and absolute indissolubility. And the 
Church can offer to the weak human will, incapable of itself of 
supernatural virtue, effective channels of supernatural strength 
in her divinely instituted Sacraments. However, the Stockholm 
Message is all to the good as far as it goes: it embodies sound 
Catholic teaching which the children of the true Church by their 
very profession are bound to carry out in their lives. We prob- 
ably should have much to criticize in detail were we, as perhaps 
we may, to consider the actual course of the discussions. 


There was a good deal less to interest Catho- 
- lics in the annual Anglican Church Congress 
Controversy. which met this year at Eastbourne on October 
6th. Of course everything that tends to show 

that the Catholic view of Anglicanism is the right one concerns 
those whose duty it is to preach the faith in season and out of 
season. The domestic crises which occur so frequently in the 
Establishment, springing as they do from the root-principles of 
Protestantism—the supremacy of human reason and the denial 
of any God-guaranteed teaching authority—are so many proofs 
that it is not the Church of Christ, so many opportunities for 
the zealous to invite its members to consider their perilous posi- 
tion. We should be unworthy of the talent entrusted to us to 
trade with if we did not make full use of those opportunities. 
We are not deterred by the common charge that controversy is 
a barren thing. All insistence on truth is controversy, for it 
opposes and condemns everything that is not true. It is not 
controversy which is the evil thing, but bitter, unfair, uncharit- 


The Meaning 
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able, personal controversy which is more concerned with showing 
up the opponent’s want of intellect or of honesty than with point- 
ing out the objective unsoundness of his position. It is that 
style of controversy, we suppose, which the Dominican Provincial 
had in view in his entertaining article on “Catholic Newspapers” 
in the October Black/riars, wherein he introduced two characters 
who “could not abide the spirit of the Catholic Press. It was 
so little Christian.” Father Jarrett is careful to dissociate him- 
self from such criticism, for he writes later: “A great deal more 
was said that need not be repeated, probably as ill-founded as 
the rest” (italics ours), still, as he represents one critic, “a 
priest,” as instancing “the treatment of the Malines controversy 
by our press as a type of what should not bedone,” we may be per- 
mitted to say that, speaking for ourselves and all our brother 
editors—for we know of none who has written in a different 
spirit to ours—that the critic in his wide and unqualified charges 
has completely misunderstood the intention and effect of “our 
press’s" treatment of Malines. All that was done by the Catholic 
papers was to insist, with all due respect, that to treat Anglican- 
ism as a Church was grievously to compromise our efforts for 
the conversion of Anglicans. It was a point that had to be in- 
sisted upon, because in the minds of many abroad it had be- 
come obscure. And, thanks to our insistence upon it, it remains 
obscure no longer. We believe that St. Francis of Sales, who 
so abhorred heresy and was so zealous for truth, would have acted 
no otherwise. 


ad: The Congress, just like the Stockholm meet- 
_— not ing, was concerned with conduct, not with 
Teaching Church. 29gma. Dogma cannot be introduced into any 
general Anglican assembly without creating 

dissension. The secular press made much of the Primate’s ex- 
hortation to his clergy to attend more carefully to the office 
of preaching. We do not know how far his admonitions were 
justified, but we do know that it must be very hard to preach 
truth, to give a helpful message to heart and conscience, if one 
does not know what truth is. His Grace gave his subjects little 
help, telling them that their flocks expected “less of crude dog- 
matism, more of reverent admission that, though we have thought 
about it, our actual certainties are very few” (italics ours). Yet 
the Founder of the Christian Church commissioned her ministers 
to teach the nations to observe “all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you,” presumably a large number of certainties. As 
we have often pointed out, Anglicanism does not yet know what 
it believes. Two years ago the Archbishops appointed a Doc- 
trinal Commission “to consider points of agreement and dif- 
ference within the Church of England on matters of doctrine.” 
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The Commission met for the third time last September and, as 
yet, has come to no agreement. Whether it can or not is be- 
side the point, which is that there actually is no agreement, and 
that, therefore, Anglicanism on its own showing cannot fulfil 
Christ’s command. 

THE EDITOR. 








III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Authority: Nature of [G. Breton in Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésias- 
tigue, July—October, 1925, p. 241]. 
Gambling The Ethics of [W. I. Lonergan in America, October 17, 


1925, P. 8}. , ; . , 
_Mass: Pére de la Taille’s theory defended [M. D’Arcy, S.J., in Dudlin 
Review, October, 1925, p. 171]. 

Mysticism: Rationalistic attempts to explain, by Leuba and others 
[J]. Howley in Studies, September, 1925, p. 459]. 

Salvation outside the Church [A. Gaudel in Revue des Sciences Reli- 
gieuses, October, 1925, p. 670]. 

Unity of Catholic Church [Bernard Holland in Dudlin Review, October, 


1925, Pp. 193]. 
CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Church not opposed to Surgery: refutation of an old Calumny [Catho- 
lic Medical Guardian, October, 1925, p. 105]. 

Modern Unbelief: the Daily Express symposium [J. Brodrick, S.J., - 
in Month, November, 1925, p. 385]. 

Zionism and the Papacy [Commonweal, October 7, 1925, p. 524]. 

POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 

Birth-Control, Philosophy of [E. R. Hull, S.J., in Examiner, October 
10, 1925, p. 489]. 

Capitalism destructive of responsibility [E. Gill in Black/riars, Octo- 
ber, 1925, p. 593]. ' 

_ in Germany [P. Delattre in Ziudes, October 20, 1925, 
p. 228]. 

Education (State, Church, School) [A. Poggi in Civilta Cattolica, 
October 17, 1925, p. 156]. 

France: Government attitude towards Church [D. Gwynn in Black- 
jriars, October, 1925, p. 561; M. V. Bucaille in /nter-University Magazine, 
October, 1925, p. 30]. 

French and Germans: growth of reconciliation [Rev. E. Dimnet in 
The Commonweal, September 30, 1925, p. 497; P. Waline in Revue des 
Jeunes, October 25, 1925, p. 172]. 

Literary Decadents in Ireland [P. McBrien in Dudlin Review, Octo- 
ber, 1925, p. 179]. 

Roman Question: how it stands [Rev. E. Dudley in Catholic Gatette, 
October, 1925, p. 255]. 

Vialleton’s rejection of Evolution (Prof. Windle in Catholic World, 
October, 1925, p.662; A. and J. Bouyssonie in Revue Apologétique, 
October I, 1925, p. 31]. 
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REVIEWS 


I—FATHER WILLIAM DOYLE! 


N reviewing the first edition of this famous biography in April, 

1920, we foretold that it would continue a fruitful apostolate 
for many years to come. That forecast has been verified: the 
first edition in February, 1920, was followed by a second in 
July of the same year, and since then there have been two fur- 
ther impressions, in 1921 and 1922. The demand still per- 
sisting, the author determined to produce a third and final edi- 
tion which should incorporate additional matter and also make 
the work more definitely and completely what it had been from 
the first—a study in Christian asceticism. This he has done 
the more effectually by embodying in the text the long, able 
and convincing “ Apology for Saints,” an eloquent ascetic treatise 
of some 80 pages, which formed an Afterword in the second 
edition, and which was necessitated by the woeful misunder- 
standing of the principles of the spiritual life, manifested by. 
certain criticisms of the first edition, expressed not by outsiders 
but by Catholics. For the “word of the Cross,” as lived and 
preached by Father Doyle, had proved itself a “stumbling 
block” and a “ foolishness ’’ even to some who should have known 
better. It is this detailed study of the basis of asceticism and 
its legitimate developments, copiously illustrated from the lives 
and writings of the Saints, which entitles Professor O’Rahilly 
to call his work not a mere biography, but a spiritual study. 
As such it should find a permanent place in all noviceships 
where the life of the spirit is scientifically studied and put into 
practice. For although the author is at pains to explain that 
he writes mainly from the Jesuit standpoint, he would never 
contend that Jesuit spirituality had anything peculiar about it, 
or differed in any marked degree from that exhibited or taught 
by all the masters of the spiritual life, since all alike draw their 
inspiration from the Gospels and embody the principles taught 
by our Lord. 

This new edition contains over 200 more pages than the first, 
and the additional matter, particularly the development of the 
ideal of asceticism, is very valuable. The laying bare of the 
intimate thoughts and practices of a holy human soul constantly 
aiming at becoming holier, for the benefit both of those embarked 


1 Father William Doyle, S.J., a Spiritual Study. By Professor Alfred 
O’Rahilly, M.A. Third edition, revised and enlarged, with illustrations. London : 
Longmans. Pp. xxiii, 575. Price, 15s. net. 
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upon the same pursuit and of the careless and self-indulgent 
world, has been amply vindicated, as well by the results that have 
come to light as by the author himself in a preface of singular 
force and candour. No Catholic can question whether a soul, de- 
parted in the grace of God, would have any other desire than 
that God should be glorified through whatever records it may 
have left behind. Far beyond the reach of temptation or fear 
of the world’s contempt or any thought of self, all such a soul 
could wish for would be that others might be helped by its ex- 
periences to serve God better. The widespread appreciation 
which the Life has met shows how amply that desire is being 
fulfilled. There was a danger, stressed by Francis Thompson 
in his “ Health and Holiness,” lest people aiming at a good life 
should plead the claims of health as an excuse for remitting 
bodily austerities, lest the “ Deny thyself"’ of the Saviour should 
be ‘confined exclusively to controlling interior desires. Father 
Doyle’s example, as set forth by his biographer, makes clear 
that all mortification falls ultimately upon the natural will, our 
innate desire for our personal well-being, the lawful satisfac- 
tion of our bodily appetites and of the faculties of our souls. 
Thus the voluntary infliction of bodily pain is praiseworthy, be- 
cause a sacrifice for God's sake of this rational desire and, there- 
fore, a means of showing genuine love of Him. A practice 
characteristic of all the saints may fairly be claimed as essen- 
tial to sanctity. 

We hope, in conclusion, that this definitive edition will con- 
tinue over still wider fields its witness to the true spirit of Chris- - 
tianity. The world, that offered to believe in Christ if only 
He parted witk His Cross, must needs misjudge and oppose 
the “word of the Cross,” the sacrifice of the present to the 
future, of the visible to the invisible, and so it will continue to 
ignore or condemn Father Doyle’s ideals. But those who are 
in the way of salvation know them to be “the power of God.” 


2—-THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MYSTICISM! 


HE first is a very careful study intended for those who are 
"i-aewie acquainted with the more technical problems of the 
psychologist. The question the author sets himself to solve is 
whether, in the mental states of acknowledged mystics, such as 
St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, Blessed Alvarez de Paz, etc., 


1 (1) Etudes sur la Psychologie des Mystiques. By J. Maréchal, S.J. Tome 
Premier. Bruges: Beyzrt. Pp. viii. 269. Price, 2.50 fr. 
(2) Darkness or Light. An Essay on the Theory of Divine Contemplation. 
By Henry Browne, S.J., M.A. St. Louis and London: Herder. Pp. vii., 286. 
Price, 7s. net. 1925. 
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there is an empirical element which discriminates mystical ex- 
periences from analogous material states. His final conclusion 
is, that at the summit of mystical contemplation, there is a direct 
intellectual intuition of the One Being, corresponding to natural 
sensible intuitions of existing material objects, but outside the 
range of natural states altogether. The states below this summit 
do not warrant us—as far as their empirical manifestation is con- 
cerned—in claiming for them any psychical conditions not found 
in natural states. Their causes may be supernatural, but they 
themselves do not necessarily demand such causes ; at all events, 
this cannot be proved. In other words, they offer no ground 
of a direct apologetic of the supernatural life. In this con- 
clusion the author agrees with other competent authorities on 
the matter. 

Naturally, Pére Maréchal is concerned with the theories -of 
those rationalists who attempt to explain all mystical states by. 
natural psychical phenomena. Of these, the attempts of Dela- 
croix are by far the most serious and worthy of attention, and to 
him Pére Maréchal gives his chief, though not sole, considera- 
tion. The question resolves itself into the determinants of the 
sentiment or perception of “presence”; and nearly the whole 
of the book is occupied with it. The author’s discussion of this 
very difficult subject—vitiated as it has been at its very source 
by the gratuitous supposition that ali that is given at the outset 
are mental modifications as such—is strongly to be recommended 
for its own sake. It contains a valuable analysis of the various 
attempts that have been made to explain the psychological origin 
of the belief in the “existent,” and offers a solution on sound 
scholastic principles. 

There is at present a strong reaction against the unwarranted 
presupposition spoken of above, that belief in the existence of 
objects is a psychic state superadded to other purely mental 
modifications ; and yet this presupposition is still accepted as un- 
questioned by many, among whom are not a few who call them- 
selves scholastic. It is quite unwarranted, because it substitutes 
a theory at the very beginning in place of facts that contra- 
dict it. James has already pointed this out, and the Neo-Realists 
have now pugnaciously gone to the other extreme (with disastrous 
consequences to consciousness). What is true is that at the be- 
ginning a// sense-presentations are given as “present,” that is, 
existent, real and themselves. It is only by the help of reflection 
on experience that we come to distinguish between different 
realms and grades of reality, and so, relative to one realm, affirm 
some experiences to be unreal or non-existent. 

This is the standpoint of Pére Maréchal. He lays down two 
fundamental laws which govern the mind in its process of dif- 
ferentiating the “real” and the “unreal.’’ The primitive, natural 
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movement of the mind, in face of a presentation is to assert Being, 
the Real: this movement is brought to a halt by a logical con- 
tradiction, and is suspended by the suspected possibility of con- 
tradiction. Presumably, he would continue the process by assert- 
ing that the contradiction is solved by separating the contra- 
dicting elements into different realms of existence. But since 
our interests demand that we should treat as “existent’’ par ex- 
cellence that to which our external senses are adapted, the ele- 
ment which does not fit this test is called “non-existent” or un- 
real. Pére Maréchal does not actually give this explanation of 
the full process; but it is obvious that the mere application of 
the law of Contradiction will never determine which is to be 
accepted as real and which not. This solution of “existence” 
is then applied by the author to the problem in hand, and he 
has little difficulty in showing that the statements of mystics of 
God’s presence can be satisfactorily explained only on the sup- 
position of an intellectual intuition of a Being who és there: in- 
tellectual, for there is no trace of sensible or imaginative ele- 
ment in the intuition. 

We strongly recommend this book to those who have already 
some technical knowledge of psychology, and are willing to fol- 
low an argument through a carefully explored ground, very richly 
and impartially presented. 


In the second book under review, Fr. Browne presents a much 
more popular discussion of the same deep matter. He says in his 
very modest foreword that it is not an historical treatise on mystical | 
prayer nora guide toit, but merely an effort to apply certain theo- 
logical principles to the subject. Fr. Browne believes that there 
are several reasons why the mystical writers of to-day ought to 
look carefully to their theological equipment, and on the other 
hand, that the theologians themselves might examine their con- 
sciences and ask whether the professors of their science are not 
also responsible for the deficiencies they deplore in others. 
Modern text-books of theology, he implies, are apt to be 
somewhat contemptuous towards mysticism. We should be 
glad to know the books to which he refers, but he charitably 
omits their titles. His own book is largely a criticism of other 
men’s views, and that he does not lack courage is evident from 
the term “somewhat misleading,’”’ which he applies to Pére 
Poulain’s theory of the Prayer of Simplicity. We must can- 
didly confess that we found it difficult to discover the particular 
point which Father Browne says it was his aim to stress. Mys- 
ticism is a very difficult subject for anyone but a mystic to 
understand, and that is why the classical treatises such as those 
of St.John of the Cross make hard reading for ordinary people 
like ourselves. When we are addressed directly, as in this pre- 
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sent book, we naturally look for some clear-cut statements which 
will enable us to say, “ Now we know where we are.” The pre- 
sent writer must confess that he did not quite know where he 
was after reading “Darkness or Light.” As an instance, but 
only an instance, of passages in it, which left him hung up 
in the air, he may refer to pages 15—17, where Blessed Robert 
Bellarmine appears in the argument. “Taking all the facts into 
account,” concludes Father Browne, “ we can hardly be far wrong 
in classing Robert Bellarmine among those who excelled in unit- 
ing the contemplative spirit with the highest theological attain- 
ments.” If this statement means that Bellarmine was a man 
of prayer in the ordinary, homely sense it is of course perfectly 
true, but irrelevant in a book on mysticism. If it means that 
his prayer was of the extraordinary kind with which St. Teresa 
was endowed, it is mistaken, as far as the evidence goes, and 
30, equally irrelevant. 

In spite of these defects, which it is the business of a review 
to point out, “Darkness or Light” will be found interesting 
for its many helpful quotations. Up and down its pages there 
are many passages of shrewd criticism and wise suggestion. It 
is well written, and the dogmatism which the author deprecates 
in his foreword is refreshingly rare throughout. 


3—JOHN OGILVIE! 


OHN OGILVIE, the Scottish Jesuit martyr, was hanged at 

Glasgow for his priesthood and for his loyalty to the Catholic 
Church on March 10, 1615. Fourteen years later, after due 
examination of eye-witnesses of his martyrdom at Wiirtzburg 
and Rome, the cause of his beatification was formally intro- 
duced, whereby, two hundred and fifty years before his English 
fellow-martyrs, he became canonically entitled to be spoken of 
as “Venerable.” And there things stopped. The troubles of 
the times made it impossible to proceed with the preliminaries 
of beatification. Only in the last two or three years has the un- 
finished work been taken up again; and it is to this fact, no 
doubt, that we owe the timely appearance of the book before us. 

If any reader of this book looks for a popular story of the 
life of the Scottish hero he will be disappointed. He will find 
here no purple patches, no straining after effect or edification, 
no flights of imagination to supply the gaps left by authentic 


1 John Ogilvie: An Account of his Life and Death. With a translation of 
the documents relating thereto. By W. E. Brown, sometime Lecturer in His- 
tory in the University of Glasgow. London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 
Pp. viii. 310. Price, 7s. 6d. 1925. 
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records. Mr. Brown has done something much better. He 
has given us the sober, well-considered judgment of a skilled 
historian on the man and on the intricate and difficult times in 
which he lived; the times perhaps even more than the man. At 
any rate, it is in the occasional digressions into pure history that 
our author seems to us to have rendered the best service to his 
readers. So often our ideas about the penal days, clear enough 
about details or about individual sufferers, are very hazy as to 
the story of the persecution as a whole; and even educated Catho- 
lics will often find themselves assuming that the English perse- 
cution raged without intermission during the whole of the penal 
centuries, or at least till towards the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury: that priests were always being hunted and the rack and 
gallows always in requisition, and that the character and aims of 
the persecution under James I. or Charles I. or II. were still just 
what they had been in the middle years of Elizabeth. Or again, 
we are puzzled, perhaps shocked, to find that seventeenth-cen- 
tury notions of patriotism were not quite those we are accus- 
tomed to in the twentieth. A careful reading of the introduc- 
tion to chap. vii. in which Mr. Brown discusses the new perse- 
cution policy introduced by the younger Cecil under James I., 
or of the treatment, in chap. x., of the “five questions” which that 
King himself proposed to Ogilvie at his trial, and the martyr’s 
answers to them, will surely help us to think more clearly and 
fairly on these delicate subjects. 

A special feature, and one very commendable in a work otf 
this sort, is the inclusion of the whole of the contemporary, 
evidence in an appendix to the story. Here we have inter alia 
the full text of Ogilvie’s own “ Relatio Incarcerationis”’ (re-trans- 
lated from the Latin edition of 1616), confronted with the offi- 
cial, and of course hostile, account of his trial and execution. 
‘Most interesting of all is the sworn judicial testimony given in 
the beatification processes at Wiirtzburg and Rome by the actual 
witnesses of the martyrdom—a specially valuable sort of evi- 
dence such as is available for no other in the whole long roll 
of our martyrs. This has been carefully translated by Mr. P. 
McGlynn from photographs of the actual documents preserved 
at Rome. 

In a short appendix Mr. Brown discusses the question whether 
(as is sometimes asserted) Ogilvie was subjected to the horrible 
torture of the “boots."" We agree with his conclusion that the 
instrument, though threatened and applied in /errorem, could 
not have been used in its full rigour to the extent of “cruri/ra- 
gium.” We feel less positive as to his acceptation of the Exem- 
plar Literarum, photographed at p. 248, as an autograph of 
the martyr. 


The book is illustrated by two excellent contemporary por- 
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traits of its subject—one striking, but somewhat conventional, 
originally in the Scots College, Rome; the other more convinc- 
ing, which formerly belonged to the Scots College, Douay, and 
was recently rediscovered in a village church in the north of 
France. 

The printing is almost faultless. But surely “ failing to dis- 
cover” in the quotation at the top of p. 79 should read “ falling 
to discover” as on p. 206. 


4—THE STATE OF FRANCE! 


N April, 1923, we published an article called “The Attack 

on Christian Morality,” which was drawn mainly from the 
facts and figures presented in the French original of this book 
“L’Indiscipline des Mceurs,” then over two years old. So its 
main thesis will not be unknown to our readers—the frightful 
growth of moral corruption in France consequent upon the loss 
of faith: the necessity of a return to that faith as the only pos- 
sible remedy. It is a terrible indictment drawn by one who is 
cognizant of the situation, who is a sound Catholic and a fervent 
patriot, and who establishes his case with an array of proofs 
which are substantially unquestionable. In so far as she is be- 
yond the reach of Christian influences, France is perishing by 
the same disease that of old provoked the desperate remedy of 
the Deluge. We confess that the most alarming revelation made 
by M. Bureau is not the organized traffic in vice which alas! 
is international, not the practice of abortion, though it has 
attained colossal proportions and is not adequately checked by 
law, not the birth-control propaganda which és legislated against 
whilst the plague spreads of itself, but the deplorably low state 
of public opinion which leads even the good to think that vice 
in the young is somehow inevitable, and the timid reticence of 
the clergy which, according to clerical opinion quoted by the 
author, leaves people in ignorance of the intrinsic sinfulness of 
contraceptive practices, and the duty at times of marital contin- 
ence. This last, if it be true—and we have no means of check- 
ing M. Bureau's information: his testimonies are too few to allow 
safe generalization—is by far the worst feature of the situation. 
By whom, if not by the clergy, is the remedy to be applied? 
The bold insistence on the unalterable teaching of the moral 
law might drive many of this generation from approaching the 
Sacraments, but surely that were better than even the appear- 
ance of a condonation of vice. 

M.Bureau weakens his case by over-much repetition. The 


1 Towards Moral Bankruptcy. By Paul Bureau. Introduction by Dr. Mary 
Scharlieb. London: Sands & Co. Pp. xvi. 546. Price, 16s. n. 
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principles at issue are singularly few. The task of every creature 
is to bring the law of the members into subjection with the law 
of the mind. In so far as he fails, he stunts and distorts his 
nature, he becomes less aman. The methods and degrees of his 
failure are innumerable, but can be reduced to a few categories, 
and the indictment does not grow in impressiveness by being 
spread over a very large volume. It would have been well 
if some friend had called his attention to the overthrow of 
Malthus’s theories which has been accomplished by Dr. Halli- 
day Sutherland! and others, since his book first appeared. 
Those venerable fallacies vitiate much of his argument in the 
latter part of his book, and although he is well advised to warn 
Catholic moralists against unscientific denials, in this case their 
distrust of Malthus is sound. 

We do not know how “L’Indiscipline des Mceurs” was re- 
ceived in France, especially in Catholic circles. It is five years 
old and apparently has not yet been reprinted, and its author, 
we believe, has since died. For this country its moral lessons 
are almost equally necessary: the same cause—the supplanting 
of Christianity by naturalism—is here producing the same effect. 
But happily there is no doubt as to the mind of the Catholic 
Church in the matter, and in so far as the Anglican Bishops 
spoke for their flocks at the Lambeth Conference, they too 
condemned unequivocally sexual immorality, especially in mar- 
riage. And it may yet be possible to restore the general ob- 
servance of the Christian standard through which alone society 
can be saved. M. Bureau's book, ably introduced by Dr. Mary | 
Scharlieb, cannot but help greatly to that restoration by open- 
ing the eyes of the heedless. 


5—REASON AND APOLOGETICS? 


IGHT years ago, a distinguished German Professor, Dr. 

Rudolph Otto, caused excitement among the religious thinkers 
of his native land with his new theory of Christian apologetics. 
His book was translated into English in 1923 under the title 
“The Idea of the Holy.” The aim of it, put briefly, is to estab- 
lish that just as man has native powers of apprehending truth, 
beauty and goodness, so too does he possess an innate faculty 
“of divining the numinous,” the numinous being that element in 
things which arouses our deepest feelings of awe, wonder and 
reverence. According to Dr. Otto it is in these feelings that 
we must look for the essence of religion. Religion is not a 
matter of reason at all. We “sense’’ God in a way parallel 

1“ Birth Control Exposed" (Cecil Palmer, 1925). 


2 The Place of Reason in Christian Apologetic. By Rev. Leonard Hodgson, 
M.A. Oxford: Blackwell. Pp. 84. Price, 5s. net. 1925. 
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to that in which we smell a flower, and if we cannot so sense 
Him, then are we irremediably cut off from His communion. 
This is indeed a hard saying. Dr. Otto argues powerfully, and 
there are many true and wise psychological observations in his 
book, but the main thesis of it is all wrong. It hasn’t even the 
virtue of being original. Occam, Gabriel Biel and the Nominal- 
ists generally held views on the nature of religious knowledge 
very similar to those expounded in “The Idea of the Holy.” 
The book is indeed in line with the modern revolt against the 
primacy of reason in human life and has affinities with James's 
“ Varieties of Religious Experience.’ That revolt has gone much 
too far, and so we welcome all the more cordially Mr. Hodgson’s 
incisive criticism of it provided in “The Place of Reason in 
Christian Apologetic.”” Mr. Hodgson turns Dr. Otto’s terms 
and arguments inside out in the most brilliant fashion. He is 
a dialectician born and has no mercy for cloudy thinking. We 
who believe that the synthesis of reason and faith which St. 
Thomas and the scholastics worked out, is still the only sound 
method in apologetic, may be grateful to Mr. Hodgson for the 
modern air he gives to old arguments. But still we do not 
agree with everything he says. Thus on p. 13 he adopts Profes- 
sor Sorley’s lofty attitude towards the scholastics, but, if he will 
forgive us saying it, he does so merely because neither he nor 
Sorley has taken the trouble to find out the true scholastic 
standpoint. The schoolmen did not “assume” that they knew 
what was meant by the word God. They started at the other 
end just as we do to-day and argued from the world and man 
back to the existence and attributes of God. On the same page 
there is a curious sentence which must surely be a misprint. 
As it stands it enunciates rank pantheism. Further on in the 
book occurs another expression of opinion with which Catholics 
are bound to quarrel. Mr. Hodgson says “that the guarantee 
of any alleged discovery or revelation must lie in its inherent 
reasonableness" (p. 47). If this be so, what, we may ask, be~ 
comes of the mystery of the Blessed Trinity and indeed of all 
the other great Christian mysteries. He may possibly mean 
that no point of revelation should contradict reason, although 
many may be Jeyond it. To sum up. A theory such as that 
which Dr.Otto propounds is dangerous enough, particularly 
when hammered out on a German anvil, but it is not a whit more 
dangerous than the deplorable rationalism into which his critic 
seems at times to have fallen. This lack of sound Philosophy 
somewhat decreases the value of Mr. Hodgson’s book as a de- 
fence of Christianity. 
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THEOLOGICAL. 


E have received for review the April and July numbers of the quar- 

terly magazine, Divus Thomas, edited by the Fathers of the Collegio 
Alberoni at Piacenza. In both of these numbers students of theology 
and of philosophy will find much to interest them. We may single out 
for special menticn an article by P. Sales, O.P., “ De mediatione uni- 
versali B. V. Mariae in distributione gratiae,” and one by P. Hugon, O.P., 
on the “matter” of the Sacrament of Order, in which he stands stoutly 
for the doctrinal authority of the ‘“‘ Decretum pro Armenis.” A valuable 
feature of the publication is the list of theological articles which have 
appeared during the past quarter in various reviews, together with a 
brief summary of their contents. The magazine is published by Marietti, 
via Legnano 23, Turin: annual subscription, 25 frs. 

Canon de Smet, in the second edition of his work on the Sacraments 
in general and on Baptism and Confirmation, carries on the scholarly 
work for which he is deservedly famous. As in his esteemed work on 
marriage, so here he appears to have read everything bearing on his 
subject. His treatment is as full and as lucid as any student could desire. 
In the present work especially striking is his treatment of the causality 
of the Sacraments (p. 46), the “ external intention" of Catharinus (p. 122), 
reordination (p. 138), absolution of unconscious and dying heretics 
(p. 165), the uncompromising view—not, we believe, commonly held— 
about distribution of Holy Communion (p. 170), the confession required 
from converts (p. 308). Im all cases he goes to the root of the matter’ 
and anticipates every objection. On the baptism of the fetus he is ob- 
viously acquainted with the best surgical opinions, but suggests, we 
think, in p. 318, a procedure which would not find favour in this country 
as practically possible. His instructions for nurses (pp. 327, 399) are 
very much to the point and seriously wanted. The work—De Sacramentis 
in Genere (Beyaert: 25 fr.)—is one for serious students and is altogether 
admirable. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Dr. J. H. Tummers has a slip attached to his brochure, La Théorie 
de la Relativité restreinte et la Logique (Maeseyck, Denis; Venlo, Tum- 
mers; Is. net), assuring prospective readers that it contains no mathe- 
matics and nothing in fact but pure thought, so that “la brochure peut 
étre comprise par tout homme cultivé.” While reading it the present 
scribe discovered to his sorrow that, judged by that test, he is not “un 
homme cultivé.” But he has the consolation of feeling that many other 
people will discover the same thing about themselves, even if they only 
get so far as page 7 of the brochure. If anyone can make head or tail 
of the evolutions of A and B there, he must be wonderfully cultivated. 
The theory of Relativity is difficult enough for us laymen, but its refu- 
tation is a good deal more so, if M. Tummers’ essay is a fair example 
of how the thing is done. 
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Much easier reading is the Reverend David Ross Fotheringham’s 
pamphlet, Relativity (The Society of SS. Peter and Paul: 1s. net). Mr. 
Fotheringham deals with the religious and theological implications of 
the new theory of the universe. He makes many a good and helpful 
point as he proceeds, despite a lack of philosophic equanimity shown 
in his uncalled for reflection on Irish methods on page 5. The great 
merit of the booklet is its genuine simplicity of exposition and style. 
One really does follow what the author is talking about, which is some- 
thing to be grateful for in a work on this subject. 


DEVOTIONAL, 


A very practical work of devotion meant primarily for those who 
direct the “Hour” of special prayer and contemplation enjoined upon 
members of the “Eucharistic League” has been compiled by Dom 
A. G. Green, O.S.B., and called The Eucharistic Hour (B.O. and W.: 
2s. 6d.). It affords abundant choice of prayer and reading and is, of 
course, equally well adapted for private use. 

A short book of pious reflections, called Truly a Lover (Sands: 2s. 6d.), 
by the Rev. John Carr, C.SS.R., is devoted to illustrating and empha- 
sizing the characteristic spirit of St. Thérése of Lisieux. 

In Thoughts of the Blessed Ramon Lull (B.O. and W.: 2s. 6d. and 
5s.), Mr. E. Allison Peers continues his task of making the works of 
the old Spanish Franciscan Mystic familiar to English readers. The 
present compilation, attractively produced, is drawn from some eight 
of Blessed Ramon’s works, and gives a useful insight into his spiritual 
teaching. 

The compiler of Little Sayings of the Saints (Herder: 2s. 6d.), Miss 
Scannel-O’Neill, has brought together a great variety of inspiring utter- 
ances, setting old truths in fresh light as only the Saints can. 

It is very useful to have a little book at hand which contains definite 
rules and instructions for the external practice of our Holy Religion. 
Consequently we gladly recommend Catholic Practice at Church and at 
Home (The Orphan's Press, Rochdale: 6d. Post free, 7}d.). It is now 
in its fifth edition and bears the Salford “Imprimatur.” In many ways 
it is an ideal little book to lend to non-Catholics who ask for information 
about the practices of the Church. The illustrations are quite good, but 
the method of holding the hands after Holy Communion shown opposite 
page 48 is not the only one, and perhaps not the best one to recommend, 
at least in England. 

We live in an age of hurry and no longer esteem, as our fathers did, 
the mere length of a sermon. What people like now is that a preacher 
should get to his point quickly and let them go home to their breakfasts 
or lunches. Bossuets and Bourdaloues would not be popular at every 
Sunday Mass and there is no harm in that, if the preacher is a man with 
an eye for what is essential. Father Ross, the well-known Paulist, is 
such a man, and his Five Minute Sermons (Herder: 7s. 6d.) will prove 
a useful model for priests who need to be brisk with their preaching. 
He gets a great deal into a small space and he is not in the least 
superficial. 

Parables have been popular since the world began. Young and old, 
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we all love stories, and God, because of His Fatherliness, embodied many 
of the sublimest truths of His revelation in tales. Parables for Grown- 
up Children (Sands: 2s. 6d.) is a little book from the pen of a Domini- 
can nun at Stone, a very beautiful little book indeed. We grow weary 
at times of big books on :the “Science of the Spiritual Life,” where 
everything is put in categories and formulas. These simple little stories 
will suit us then, with their quiet message of courage and consolation. 
They should not be all read at once, but rather dipped into now and then 
and pondered over prayerfully.. Used thus they cannot fail to bring 
refreshment. 

Good Mass Servers are a great blessing to any Parish. Le Servant 
de la Messe Basse (Maison de la Bonne Presse: 2fr.) is a very complete 
and well-written text-book for the formation of such eminently desir- 
able people. We can heartily recommend it to those who are preparing 
boys for their work on the altar. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Among the “victim” saints, none is more interesting than the Dutch 
Lydwina, whose fifty-three years on earth (1380—1433) were one long 
agony of expiation. Her life appears now in the well-known “Saints” 
series, Sainte Lydwine de Schiedam, par Hubert Meuffels, C.M. (Le- 
coffre: 4fr.). It is a good, straightforward account, more accurate than 
Huysman’s, but without the art which gives his book such animation. 

In the same “Saints” series, M. M. Vaussard tells once again the 
life story of the noble Fiorentine lady, Catherine de Pazzi, who is one 
of the chief glories of Carmel. Sainte Marie-Madeleine de Pazzi (Le- 
coffre: 4 fr.) is a competent biography, written in a pleasant style. M. 
Vaussard is erudite too and gives chapter and verse for his conclusions. 

Two interesting little brochures have been issued recently in the 
new series which Lethielleux is publishing. They are, Marie Jenna, 
par Elie Maire, and La Marquise de Rambouillet ‘et Malherbe, par 
le Chanoine A. Delplanque (each 2 francs). Marie Jenna might best 
be described as a French Emily Hickey. She wrote charming verses 
and she was herself a charming character. La Marquise de Ram- 
bouillet, first and most famous of the Précieuses, was not in the least 
like those whom Moliére laughed at. She was a great and noble lady 
who loved beautiful things with a genuine passion. The Hétel de Ram- 
bouillet, where she lived, became the centre of literary activity in Paris 
from 1615—1630. There the “ esprit classique” flourished mightily under 
the rough tutelage of Malherbe, who himself owed a good deal to the 
refined taste and polished manner of his hostess, La Marquise. In spite 
of the gay company around her and the frivolous nature of her daily 
programme this good lady did not forget God. The author of this book- 
let about her suggests that if justice were done she would be recognized 
as a religious reformer alongside Cardinal de Bérulle and St. Francis 
de Sales. That is a big claim, but at least it is something to know that 
in an age of licence the famous Marquise kept the Ten Commandments 
faithfully. Potuit transgredi et non est transgressa. 

The publication of The Jesuit Martyrs of North America, John J. 
Wynne, S.J. (Universal Knowledge Foundation, 119 High Holborn: 6s.), 
comes very opportunely after the decree of their beatification in June last, 
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and will doubtless help to promote devotion to these glorious heroes of 
the Faith. Though in former works, especially in the “ Pioneer Priests” 
of Father Campbell, S.J., their lives have been related separately and 
in detail, this present work of the Vice-Postulator of the cause who has 
made the history of their great deeds his own by over thirty years’ 
study is, we believe, the first connected and complete story of the 
Martyrs. It is based—as all work on the subject must be—on the now 
universally esteemed Jesuit Relations, and many a graphic quotation 
is introduced into the text from that source. The whole account forms 
a thrilling narrative of heroic lives to which an heroic death was but the 
fitting climax. We may add just one note of criticism: the style—owing 
to the excessive use of the short sentence—is in many places, rather 
staccato. The first chapter, with its catalogue of names, adds little, 
in our opinion, to the value of the book, and might without loss be con- 
siderably abbreviated. In conclusion we should like to call attention 
to the very reasonable price of the work, it being considerably lower 
than that of some books published in this country of fewer pages and 
of less worth and interest. 

The century which followed the Revolution of 1789 in France saw 
the revival and reform of many old Religious Orders and the founda- 
tion of several new ones. Emilie de Vialar, Fondatrice des Religieuses 
de Saint Joseph de l’Apparition (Bonne Presse: 7.00 fr.), is an account 
by the Abbé Picard, of a Foundress who was born in 1797. Her work 
for the relief of the poor and sick.eventually spread to Algiers but 
difficulties arose with the local authorities and the Sisters had to be with- 
drawn. The outcome of this, however, was the formal recognition of 
the Congregation by the Holy See.. Emilie de Vialar became the first 
Superior of the Congregation which rapidly spread in Palestine, Northern 
Africa and the Far East. An attempt to found a house at Oxford failed 
owing to the anti-Catholic prejudices of the ‘fifties, but immediately 
afterwards a foundation was successfully made in Australia. The Foun- 
dress seems to have had a full share of the troubles which usually assail 
those who undertake great works for the Glory of God. The character 
of the Foundress herself is clearly drawn and exhibits that combination 
of intense spirituality and practical common sense so necessary in those 
who carry out a work like hers. Altogether this is an interesting and 


inspiring biography. 
Non-CATHOLIC WORKS. 


Dean Inge is a prolific writer and when he is not belabouring some 
bugbear of his own creation he usually writes well and interestingly. 
The Paddock Lectures which he delivered at the General Seminary, 
New York, in 1906, appear now in their third edition under the title, 
Personal Idealism and Mysticism (Longmans: Cloth: 5s.). The main 
object of the book is “to plead for the traditional philosophy of the 
Catholic Church which has a basis of rationalism or intellectualism 
though it culminates in revelation and mysticism.” We may remark 
here at once that the philosophy displayed in this book is not accurately 
described as “the traditional philosophy of the Catholic Church.” Dr. 
Inge is at war with Personal Idealism, which is Pragmatism under a new 
label. He argues against it powerfully, but his own views, which he 
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describes as “ Mysticism,” are just as debatable from the philosophic 
standpoint as the views he is criticizing. He is unsound on personality 
both human and divine, and positively heterodox on the doctrine of the 
Blessed Trinity. 

As prayer is the very breath of a man’s religious life, books which 
seek to answer the objections of science, psychology and philosophy 
against it have a very real value. Dr. E. J. Bicknell, the Vice-Principal of 
Cuddeston College, has written a thoughtful little volume with this aim, 
entitled In Defence of Christian Prayer (Longmans: Paper Covers: 
2s. 6d. net). His first chapter on “The Evolution of Prayer,” shows 
we think too naive a trust in the theorists of the history of religion. 
Do we really know half as much about the purposes and ideas of 
primitive man as these gentlemen imagine? The chapters on “Prayer 
and Science,” “Psychology and Prayer,” “ Philosophy and Prayer,” 
“Prayer and Truth,” are very good. Doctor Bicknell is temperate and 
clear in his answers and though now and then he writes a sentence which 
may’ be open to objection, on the whole he is very sound and sensible. 
This little book ought to do good. 

If anybody wishes to be convinced that the Anglo-Catholics are getting 
more and more “Roman” every day except in the wazum necessarium, 
let him consult the Rev. Marcus Donovan's Sacramentals (Society of SS. 
Peter and Paul: 6s.). Mr. Donovan has done his work extremely well 
and: was wise enough to seek information from the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia and Father Thurston. The only thing disagreeable about the book 
is the Rev. Arnold Pinchard’s preface. With a few minor excisions, this 
book might have merited an imprimatur and been produced by the 
Catholic Truth Society or the Manresa Press. 

The novels of Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith are well known and justly 
appreciated. In “The Mirror of the Months” (Society of SS. Peter and 
Paul: 6s.) she appears as an essayist, and shows her competence in this 
narrower field too. She has written a really fine book for spiritual read- 
ing, a book full of deep thoughts and suggestions beautifully expressed. 
The devotion for each month is taken for a theme; in May, Mary; in June, 
the Sacred Heart; in July, the Precious Blood; and about all these great 
matters she writes wisely and Catholically. We believe these essays 
appeared first in the well-known Anglican periodical, “The Green 
Quarterly.” They might have appeared in one of our own devotional 
magazines, so true to the mind of the Church are they. The style of them, 
it need hardly be said is delightful. Miss Kaye-Smith touches nothing 
that she does not adorn. We thank her for this warm-hearted and 
most helpful little book and we hope she will find time later on to give 
us more like it. 

The Christian imagination has always been impatient of the re- 
ticence of the Gospels, and from the earliest times it has striven, with 
greater or less success, to fill out the scanty details of the wonderful Life 
with additional matter of its own invention. The Apocryphal Gospels 
early rejected by the Church have had their counterparts in every 
age. But the guidance of the Church, which ‘infallibly discriminated 
between falsehood and truth in the records of her Founder's Life, is 
still needed to prevent later imaginative efforts from belying the spirit 
of that unique and mysterious character. We have before us a number 
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of these later efforts made by non-Catholic writers. One and all they 
are inadequate and misleading. They are all especially at variance 
with Catholic tradition and teaching in ascribing ignorance and its effects 
to God Incarnate, to a Divine Person who had assumed the nature of man. 
From want of a clear idea both of Personality and of Nature they are 
all unconsciously Arian. The worst offender is an American writer, 
Mr. Bruce Barton, who in The Man Nobody Knows (Constable: 3s. 6d. 
net), treats Our Lord as nothing but a man, will have none of His miracles, 
and in his efforts to stress His Humanity degrades Him to the level of 
an American business man. For all its good intention this sort of book 
with its lack of spiritual insight leaves a bad taste in the mouth. There 
is no lack of reverence either in Mr. John Oxenham’s The Hidden Years 
(Longmans: 5s. net), which in spite of its title takes in the whole 
life of Our Lord, but he too represents Him and His Mother as at first 
ignorant of His Personality and His Mission. It would seem that 
the author ignores the whole Gospel of the Infancy wherein the Godhead 
of Our Lord is so clearly revealed. And so, a gracefully told story 
is spoiled for the believer. In the final volume, The Master and His 
Friends (Longmans: 5s. net), by the Rev. H. A. Wilson, the sacred 
narrative is retold for children without detracting in any way from Our 
Lord's initial and permanent perfection, but even here His Humanity 
is overstressed and He is treated mainly as the Messiah and not as 
God Eternal. 


FICTION. 


A book quite out of the ordinary, whether we consider its matter 
or its style, is Miss A. B. Teetgen’s Open Patrols (Heath Cranton; 
6s. net). It is a story designed to explain the spirit of the “ Girl Guides "’ 
and to illustrate the important moral advantages of the movement. It 
is addressed to Catholics, but there is nothing disputatious or aggressive 
in its tone or substance, and so it can be read without offence by any 
conscientious adherent to a different creed. The author excels in her 
understanding of the psychology of the school-girl, and the children 
who enliven her pages are both natural and attractive. And her work- 
manship is of the best, whether in delineating character or “nature.” 
One doubt arises in regard to her heroine who was rescued as a novice 
by a British officer during the war and apparently fell in love with him 
when she met him as a dying consumptive afterwards. Was her conduct 
quite compatible with the persistence of that higher call which she 
afterwards obeyed? We are left with the impression that she would 
not have rejoined her Order had the young man—a charming fellow— 
not died. 

“A school story. Ugh!” said the weary reviewer to himself as he 
picked up The Last Lap, by Fergal McGrath, S.J. (The Talbot Press and 
Simpkin Marshall, 6s.). Still duty being duty, he set his teeth and 
started at page one. The surprise of his life awaited him, because here 
in the guise of a simple tale of school life he discovered a fine study 
of boy psychology, a book that any schoolmaster or father of sons 
might read with immense profit to the business of education. That 
is one side of “ The Last Lap,” but there is another side which is not 
less striking. It is a capital story from start to finish and crammed 
full of exciting incidents. Alec Russell and his sister, Una, are a great 
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pair, a genuine transcript from real life if ever there was one. The 
trouble with Alec was that he possessed “too much Ego in his cosmos" 
and though merry and muscular could never stop thinking of “ number 
one.” In the very first chapter he ruined the match with Glengariff, 
confound him, by holding on to the ball in the hopes of getting a spec- 
tacular goal. The worst of it was that you could not blow him up properly 
afterwards, so transparent and spontaneous was his penitence. Poor 
Alec, the world of school knows him well and the story of his redemption, 
wrought out with such insight and restraint in this book, will appeal 
to more than school-boys. It is very finely written and alive in every 
sense of the word. Its people, young and old, are real people and talk 
like real people. The Jesuits who appear on the scene are refresh- 
ingly unlike one another, from Father Nugent, who is a minor villain 
in the plot, to Father Mangan, with his funny views on the teaching of 
Horace, and his big sympathetic heart. If this is a first book it is an 
extraordinarily good one and I guarantee that no man or boy who 
starts it will stop before the end. English readers, it may be well to 
say, need not fear a deluge of Free State politics. There is only a 
small shower of them and it is decidedly refreshing, giving the soul 
of Ireland, that brave, laughing, inconsistent, pathetic soul, in the history 
of an ordinary Irish boy. 
VERSE. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling has written some objectionable verses in his 
time, but when he keeps to that part of the literary spectrum which isn’t 
red or orange, he is splendid company o’ nights. This he does almost 
entirely in the pieces collected in A Choice of Songs (Methuen: 2s.), 
and consequently it is a book to be possessed. We don’t always know 
what the verses mean, but the lilt of them is a sheer joy even if they mean . 
nothing. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


However grateful we are to the well-known author of Katholische 
Weltmission und deutsche Kultur (Herder: Frieburg: 2.00 m.) for his valu- 
able survey of modern missionary methods and the activities of German 
pioneers of the faith, whose organizing talent and self-sacrificing spirit 
must be acknowledged ungrudgingly, we cannot but regret his narrow 
national outlook on the great universal ideals of the Catholic World- 
mission. Even a superficial study of past history will show plainly 
that one of the chief obstacles and drawbacks in the propagation of 
our faith has been a certain deplorable “ Europeanism ” in missionary 
methods, against which the Church had to raise her warning voice re- 
peatedly. To glorify the great achievements of German missionaries 
as an outcome and vehicle of German culture is, it seems to us, but poor 
praise and, to speak plainly, a dragging down of their lofty ideals into 
the dust of worldly, political and national interests. The writer of the 
present review, himself a German born and bred, in spite of the love 
due to his country, is glad to be able to say that the author's ideal of 
missionary work in no way represents the feeling and views of those 
most competent in missionary matters, i.e., of those who have been 
or are still actually engaged in the various missionary fields. With 
St. Paul they prefer being “a Jew to the Jews and a Greek to the 
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Greeks,” and preaching rather the Kingdom of Christ, which is not of 
this world, than worshipping the idol of nationalism and being the 
mouthpiece of national greatness, even though it be “ Deutsche Kultur.” 







































al In Sex at Choice (Messrs. Christophers: 7s. 6d.) Mrs. Monteith Ers- 
i, kine has written an interesting if not wholly convincing book on the 
~ mystery of sex determination; and, unlike less prudent members of her 
ly own sex, she has written on a delicate subject in language to which no 
ed exception can be taken. Moreover, we are grateful for her outspoken 
a, condemnation of artificial birth control. On the other hand her work 
al is a good example of “the fallacy of the even chance.” Mrs. Erskine 
“4 does not realize that even if in twenty consecutive cases, eighteen boys 


and two girls are born, the chance of a boy or girl under identical cir- 
cumstances may not be nine to one in favour of a boy, but an even chance 
of either. To establish the existence of a bias of nine to one in favour 
of a boy it would be necessary to tabulate 10,000 series of twenty cases, 
and to show that the numbers occurring most frequently, in the series of 
10,000, was eighteen boys and two girls. That in itself is a mystery, recog- 
nized by students of the Binomial Theorem, by visitors to Monte Carlo, 
and by those who engage in the unequal contest in Tattersall’s Ring. 

The Homiletic and Pastoral Review is celebrating its silver jubilee 
at present, and THe Mont would like to record here, its appreciation 
of the excellent work which the “ Review” has done and continues to do 
for priests. Practical helpfulness is its ideal and any priest who reads 
the “ Homiletic” will testify to the worthy manner in which the ideal 
t has been prosecuted. “Ad multos annos!” The very active and capable 
t editors of the “ Review” have produced recently an excellent prayer 
, book, entitled Blessed be God (New York: Kenedy: $2.50), which we 
can heartily recommend. 
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MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


A Mass and Communion Book, compiled by a Sister of Notre Dame 
(B.O. and W.: 1d.), is an excellent example of the right kind of prayer 
book. It is meant primarily for children, but we feel sure “ grown-ups ” 
will like it and get profit from it, as well. 

Ome of Germany's greatest experts on mental prayer is a banker. 
Here in England Father Vincent McNabb has discovered a mystic in the 
Civil Service. The Spirit bloweth where He listeth and God's special 
gifts are not the monopoly of any profession. Sir Laurence Shipley 
j was at school with Father McNabb. For many years he was without faith 
in God, but a dreadful disease from which he eventually died reawakened 
his dormant spiritual energies and turned him into a saint. He kept a 
, diary during those last tormented years, ‘a quaint book of mirth, as de- 
lightful as the Gesta Romanarum.” From it Father McNabb has chosen 
the passages in which Sir Laurence tells his spiritual history, and pub- 
) lished them under the title, The Path of Prayer (B.O. and W.: Is.). It is 
a very touching and noble little book and we are grateful to Father 
McNabb for publishing it. How one would love to see Sir Laurence’s 
letter from his death-bed to Lord Armiton (pp. 22—27) printed as a 
leaflet and presented to every member of Parliament! 

Of associations in honour of Our Lady there are many, and among 
the chief of them is that founded by the Vincentian, Father Aladel, in 
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1836, in honour of Mary’s Immaculate Conception. A Manual for the 
Children of Mary Immaculate (B.O. and W.: 2s.) will prove of great 
s¢rvice to all the members of this Sodality. It gives all necessary in- 
formation in a concise form and is nicely printed and bound. Our First 
Communion, by Rev. William R. Kelly (B.O. and W.: ts.), is an excellent 
book of instructions for small children. It is printed in large type and 
the coloured illustrations are just what youngsters will like. Father Kelly 
is an American, but the only un-English expression in his book is “ right 
after.” We recommend “Our First Communion” most heartily. Father 
T. Gavan Duffy's “Hope” Series is well known. The seventh booklet 
in it is the substance of a “Three Hours’ Agony” sermon preached by 
the author in New York in 1917, and has for title, The Seven Last Words 
(obtainable from T. Gavan Duffy, Missionary Apostolic, Tindyvanam, 
South Arcot, India: ts.). Those who buy this and the other booklets of 
the “Hope” Series will be doing themselves two good turns: they will 
be helping a very deserving mission and at the same time becoming 
possessors of really fine and inspiring material for spiritual reading. 
An Alphabet of the Altar and Other Holies, by E. Vincent Wareing 

(Harding and More: 6d.), is a series of rhymes for children. They are 
not very good rhymes, but the people they are meant for will like them. 
Mr. Wareing says that his aim is “to Catholicize the English alphabet,” 
which seems to me like trying to Catholicize the flowers that bloom in 
the Spring. Really the English alphabet “has nothing to do with the 
case.” Take the letter D for instance: 

D for the glad Day 

Most happy and blest, 

When first we receive our 

Dear Lord in our breast. 


Surely Mr. Wareing does not believe that if a child learns that rhyme, . 


he will for ever after associate the letter D with his First Communion Day? 
We defy anyone to “catholicize” D, except by the one method of contraries. 
D, tout court, makes a very unpromising catechumen. 

The True Text of Shakespeare and of his Fellow Playwrights (Mac- 
millan: 2s.) is an attempt by Mr. Thomas Donovan to emend various 
disputed passages. Some of Mr. Donovan's emendations seem themselves 
rather disputable. 

M. Auguste Nicolas’ “ Etudes Philosophiques” are in their way a 
minor classic of apologetical literature. Philosophical Arguments for 
the Existence of God is the translation of one section of them, competently 
carried out by A. C. Boursot. The brochure is published by The Manresa 
Press at the modest price of ninepence. It is printed magnificently. 

Marietti, of Turin, has produced two excellent books of art for the 
Roman “Societa Editrice d’Arte illustrata,” one devoted to St. George 
and the other to St. Dominic, containing reproductions of pictures and 
statues. The price of each volume is 12 lire. 

Clients of Our Lady of Perpetual Succour will be delighted with the 
Novena Manual which Father Joseph Chapoton, C.SS.R., has written 
for them (Herder: 6s.). He gives an excellent sketch of the history 
of the famous picture and a very good selection of prayers and devotions. 
Two little books for children by the Sisters of Notre Dame have come 
to us from Sands and Co. They are, Thoughts and Prayers about 
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Confession for Little Children (6d.), and Thoughts and Prayers about 
the Rosary for Little Children (ts. 6d.). Both are admirable and no 
praise could be too high for the illustrations which adorn the second. 
These sketches by one who hides her identity under the initials S.N.D. 
will delight mothers and fathers just as much as their little ones. 

The light which biology throws on the mystery of the Incarnation is 
the theme of A Great Mystery of Inheritance, by Constance M. Symonds 
(B.O. and W.: 2s.). She handles that very difficult subject in a capable 
and reverent way for which we have nothing but praise. It is a very 
interesting pamphlet and brings into clear light certain aspects of the 
Incarnation which are usually overlooked. The word “ biologians” is 
hardly justifiable, and 2s. is too dear a price for thirty pages, no matter 
how excellent they be. 

Ever since the Dayton trial we have been bothered with talk about 
Evolution. Many people will be glad to have a simple and concise 
exposition of the Church's attitude to that famous question and this 
they will find in A Catholic Opinion on the Evolution Controversy, by 
Ulrich A. Hauber, Ph.D. (Davenport, Iowa: St. Ambrose College: 15 
cents). The Catholic Mind for September 22nd, 1925 (The America 
Press: 5 cents), reprints several useful articles and notes on Evolution 
which appeared in America during the course of the trial in Tennessee. 
Father Roche’s books for children are esteemed wherever they are 
known. A new edition, therefore, of his Benedictus Qui Venit; the Missal 
Prayers Echoed and Re-echoed within the soul (Longmans: Paper cover, 
1s.; Cloth, 2s.) is to be welcomed. The Manchester Branch of the 
C.T.S. has recently published their Year Book for the Session 1925— 
1926. The Report of the last Session’s work is extremely interesting 
reading. It stresses particularly the sad fact that “Catholics are not 
a reading set,” and from the experience of the Branch in Manchester 
it appears that at least Mancunian Catholics are not a lecture-going 
set. The efforts which the Committee are making to cure this indo- 
lence are deserving of the warmest praise and we sincerely hope that the 
coming Session will bring them their reward. The Year Book, 1925, 
of the Liverpool Branch is more optimistic and chronicles an increasing 
round of activities. 

Among the new twopenny pamphlets issued by the English C.T.S. 
is a pleasant sketch of the life of Blessed Anna Maria Taigi, a ser- 
vant girl who died in Rome in 1837. It is entitled, A Mystic in the 
Home, and has been translated from the French by Katherine Henvey. 
Would to goodness that modern “maids” would read this pamphlet. 
If they took its lessons to heart a famous problem of our day might 
solve itself automatically. Number six, of the “ Stories of the Saints” 
series, issued by the C.T.S. (price 2d.), deals with St. Thomas Aquinas, 
St. Vincent Ferrer, St. Roch, Blessed Thomas More and St. Vincent 
de Paul. The Society has reissued the following pamphlets, at two- 
pence each, The Mystic Guide; His Comings, by Mother St. Paul; 
Some Debts which Science owes to Catholics, by Sir Bertram Windle; 
Catholicism and the Future, by Monsignor Benson; The Priest- Hunters, 
by Lady Amabel Kerr; Words of Life, by Father Martindale; The Second 
Spring, by Cardinal Newman; The Holy Gospel according to St. Mark, 
with notes by Archbishop McIntyre, and The Holy Gospel according to 
St. Luke, similarly annotated. 
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